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rovinrial Educational Tax 
Essential 

my he whole program of progress is fundamentally educa- 
tional in character. The problems of today and the 
future will tax the ability of our citizens even though 
uipped with the best education which our schools can 
ord. Within our Republic every individual should possess 
the rudiments of education with which he can train himself 
to a higher education, if denied other opportunities and 
assistance. To withhold opportunity for education from 
the least among our people is a crime committed against 
our Republic. —-Samuel Gompers 


2 bi essence of democracy is equality of opportunity. We 
have shown the district system not only fails to provide 
for equality, but makes the approach to an equality 
impossible. —Fletcher Harper Swift 


ee causes of the glaring inequalities are the shifting of 
the financing and administration of schools from the 
State to the local districts, the great inequalities in the 
distribution of wealth and population among the local 
districts, and the consequent inequalities in the ability of 


local districts to finance schools. 
Robert C. Moore, in ‘‘The American Teacher’’ x 
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THOUSANDS ENJOY THIS CONVENIENCE. -ECONOMY.--SATISFACTION ea 
A Few Timely Suggestions: oe 


CHRISTMAS CARDS— 
Assortment K.---Box of ten engraved cards with lined 
envelopes. Per box.. $1.50 
Assortment T.— Twenty-one adie cards, all different. 
Per box $ 
Azsortment No. 131— Fishes most attrac tive engraver 
cards, with lined envelopes to match. Per box... 98 
Choice individual cards from each... Sc te $1.50 
Tags, Seale, Enclosure Cards, pet P ackage. a 10 
Assorted package of above. .... ole sae 
Tinsel Cord and Ribbonzerne. Per spoo!} fey ie 
Tissue—White. Per dozen sheets See ae 
Christmas cells kg 5c, 10c and 15¢ 
(Candles—Per box of 48... eB 
Candle Holdera—Per dozen ...... ee 
Tinsel Garlanda—Per pkg. of 6 eivile -25e, ‘3Bc and 50¢ 


Snap Shot Calendars, for one’s own Snaps 
Size land te. Each..-. : a aie 
Size Se. Each. ii :. Fie a; oy eae 


Decorated Crepe, Streamers, Table Covers, n 
etc., in great variety. : 


BOOKS— , 
These make nice gifts. Here are the: ten leading 1 new te 


titles. 
Dark Dawn, Martha Ostenso.. ..... aR am oe ae: oes $2.00 a 


New Furrows, Flos Jewell Willams 

Grain, Robt. Stead 

Show Boat, Edna Ferber 

Ail We Like Sheep, Mrs. McClung 

Hildegarde, Kathleen Norris... ).. 25.5.3). See 
Black Hunter, Curwood 

Understanding Heart, Peter B. Kyne, 6000.0... 
Blue Castle, LM. Montgomery 

Blue Window, Temple Bailey 


POSTAGE EXTRA ON ABOVE. 
Christmas Gift Circular Gladiy. Mailed on Request. 


F. E. OSBORNE Siationer Calgary, Alberta 


Pudsows Bag Tompann dae 


MOIOEPORATE 


a2? Mew 1676. 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 


Gifts of Quality 


JECAUSE 


E 


> 


AT MODERATE COST 


the Hudson’s Bay Company is 


famous for the quality and beauty of its 


merchandise, it is the logical place te choose: 


Christmas Gifts. 


The enlarged and remedelled 


Edmonton store will make vour shopping, this 


Christmas, convenient, interesting and profitable, 
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Greetings from our President 


TO OUR NEW TEACHERS 


HE Alliance offers you its heartiest congratulations 
and very best wishes for success in the important 
work you have undertaken. The only real source of 
strength and influence that the majority of you can 
hope to have, is in your professional organization, which 
is more and more commanding the respect to which it is 
entitled. A united teaching body, aiming at real 
educational progress and having the public interests as 
its goal, will always merit public approval. We trust 
that you will realize this and become active members of 
the Alliance. 
What Organization Means 
The following excellent story taken from the interest- 
ing Year Book of the Educational Institute of Scotland 
is worth many speeches on the value of organization. 
“Big-game Bill was boasting of his exploits. 
Lions!—he had shot lions before breakfast scores of 
times. Grizzlies!—hunting grizzlies was a child’s game. 
Wild elephants in Burma!—well that was sport for a 
he man; and tigers did give you a run for your money. 
‘Say, Bill,’ chipped in sceptical Sammy, ‘ever try your 
shooting iron on a beehive?’ Bill looked thoughtful for 
a moment. ‘No, Sam,’ he replied, ‘nix on the honeybee 
for yours truly, them guys is organized.’ ,”’ 


Membership—3,500 For Easter, 1927 


‘The attainment of this objective is not impossible. 
The Executive this year are striving to get into closer 
touch with the members. In this respect the work of 
Messrs. Sweet and Powell is to be specially commended. 

The A.T.A. representatives at the conventions this 
year have been very successful. Increases in member- 
ship are reported all along the line and many new locals 
have been established. The Executive mean business 
and expect ‘‘Every member to do his or her duty.” 
We will welcome and appreciate your hearty co-operation. 


Grievances 

It has been brought to my attention that statements, 
detrimental to the Alliance interests, are being circulated 
in some districts, without a full or true knowledge of the 
facts. Having investigated several cases personally, I 
ean state that the majority of these rumours are due to 
misunderstanding, personal grievances, or an excuse 
not to pay dues. Fellow members, it is your Alliance. 
The Executive are responsible to the membership, 
and are at all times willing to receive suggestions or 
discuss legitimate complaints. If you have cause for 
dissatisfaction, ask for an explanation. Do not use 
a*personal grievance as an excuse for not belonging to 
your own professional organization. 


Geographical Representative 

At the Christmas meeting I am recommending to the 
Executive that the number of districts be increased by 
one to cover Central Alberta more effectively. This can 
be accomplished without additional cost by eliminating 
the election for vice-president, who in my opinion 
should be responsible for and have charge of a district. 
This office could be filled by the A.G.M. or the new 
Executive from the elected geographical representatives. 


Educational Research Work 


An extract from the Manitoba Report presented at 
the C.T.F. Convention says: ‘‘ The tendency, of course, 
with the office of the General Secretary-Treasurer is to 
centralize all the activities of the Federation. This in 
in our judgment is not a wholly wise policy. We are 
endeavoring, therefore, to decentralize such of our work as 
can be undertaken by strong, energetic local organiza- 
tions. For example, the Winnipeg Local is undertaking 
a fine piece of work in the investigation of juvenile 
delinquency. Already this committee has made a 
contribution of great value to the public.” 

The B.C. Teacher states: ‘‘One of the main activities 
during the present year is to be the inauguration of 
definite, practical research work in education by the 
teachers in the Province. This research work will be 
directed by a strong Federation Committee.” 

In this respect, I believe both Manitoba and British 
Columbia are in advance of Alberta, and in my opinion, 
our locals would function more effectively if some definite 
work were undertaken by them. The Magazine could 
be used to further this work and reports of progress 
published from time to time. 


Canadian Teachers’ Federation 


Your Alliance fee includes your membership in the 
C.T.F. Eight provinces have now joined the Federa- 
tion and this year Nova Scotia was represented and is 
expected to make formal application before the next 
meeting. The combined strength of the associations is 
approximately 20,000 members. The programme consists 
largely of the reports of the provincial organizations and 
the reports of standing and special committees. 

The matters discussed will give some idea of the 
questions under consideration. They included: The 
Solidarity of the Profession; The Advancement in 
Teacher Training; The Creation of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration; the Elimination of Permits to 
Unqualified Teachers; The Improvement in Educational 
Journals; Wider Co-operation of Teachers, Trustees and 
Dep: urtments of Education; Superannuation; Systems 
of Payments of Examiners; Collection of Statistics of 
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HENDRY’S 
“A sbestoslate” Blackboard 


CANADIAN MADE FROM START TO FINISH 


If you could obtain the highest grade Blackboard material that has the advantage 
of being Canadian throughout, would you not prefer it to any other material? 


The answer is ‘‘ASBESTOSLATE”’ which is without question the best substitute for natural slate ever 
produced. 


“ASBESTOSLATE” Blackboard is hard as rock—jet black and has an ideal writing surface. It is made 


in standard widths and lengths, also in special sizes. Immediate shipments. 


‘““ASBESTOSLATE” has the desirable feature of being ‘‘All-Canadian’’—the materials employed, 


the labour, the money behind it—these are all of Canadian origin. 


Insist on ‘‘All-Canadian’”’ Blackboards for your school. Specify HENDRY’S ‘“‘ASBESTOSLATE”’ 


Blackboards. Sample and Quotations on request. 


“DIAMINE” INK POWDER 
Will Solve Your Cold Weather Ink Problems 


No Loss Through Frost Simplicity of Preparation Low Cost 
Reduced Wastage Cheap Freight Rates High Quality 


If you need miscellaneous supplies and do not have our Catalogue No. 81, please write us for a copy. 


™E GEO. M. HENDRY tmireo* 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
129 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO 2 


December, 1926 









































ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 


EXAMINATION RESULTS 


The following is a summary of the passes, failures and percentages of successes in the R. S. A. Shorthand Examinations 
for 1926: 


ADVANCED INTERMEDIATE* 
140 words per minute 80 and 100 words per minute 
Percentage Percentage . 
Failures of Passes Passes Failures of Passes 
11 77.08 38 437 65,73 
PITMAN 100 49.75 Ne we case 2 3,264 45.54 


oe 


ELEMENTARY 
120 words per minute 60 words 50 words 


GREGG --_-_-_- ore 113 190 37.26 per minute per minute 


PITMAN 254 590 . GREGG ee 437 388 74.77 
Combined percentage: GREGG 42.73 PITMAN. .---- 1,873 1,753 2,845 56.03 
PITMAN 33.84 *No figures are available showing separately the results at 80 and 100 


The Royal Society of Arts, London, England, was founded in 1754, and incorporated by Royal Charter in 1847, for “The 
encouragement of the Arts, Manufactures ‘and Commerce of the Country, by bestowing rew ards for such, etc., etc., ” and among 
its activities are the conducting of a series of examinations in various subjects, including shorthand and other commercial 
subjects. The examination system of the Society was the outcome of the Great Exhibition in Great Britain in 1851. Through 
the years that have followed more and more examinations have been prepared and given. In 1856, 62 candidates attended 
an examination at the Society’s house. During 1925, there were 70,683 who took the Society’s tests. 

The growth and superiority of Gregg Shorthand are demonstrated beyond question by the Official Figures of The Royal 
Society of Arts. 


i Ee RSE TRL i EGE ASE 


Send For Complete Information 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco L 
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Educational Costs; Relation of Universities to High 
School; Registration of Teachers; Larger Local Admin- 
istrative School Areas; Suppression of Commercial 
Teachers’ Agencies, Co-operation with Canadian Book 
Week, etc. 

The personal relations that developed through heart 
to heart talks between sessions, as well as in discussions 
on the floor of the house, constitute a result definitely 
worth while. A knowledge of the conditions and 
problems obtainable in no other way is secured by the 
delegates. As your representative on this body for 
the coming year, I;shall keep you fully imformed as to 
its activities. All locals will shortly receive copies of 
the Annual Report. 


World Federation of Education Associations 
Second Biennial Conference 


Toronto, August 7th to 12th, 1927 


Canadian teachers in 1927, are to be the hosts of the 
teachers of the world. 

It is a great undertaking, but the C.T.F. approaches 
it with confidence and gladly sends out its invitation to 
all teachers’ organizations throughout the world to send 
their representatives to Canada for this great meeting. 

The World’s Federation is a young organization. 
Its influence on the future of the world will be great. 
In its growth and development Canada has an opportunity 
to play a great part. 

Invitations for this convention were received from 
Brussels, Geneva, Paris, Honolulu and Pekin. 

Dr. E. A. Hardy is the enthusiastic chairman of the 
Canadian Committee of Arrangements. Further parti- 
culars are given in this issue and the A.T.A. has been 
asked to aid in making the Convention a success. The 
Executive will discuss ways and means at their 
Christmas meeting. 


Work of Executive 


The Executive meets only four times a year and their 
time is then mainly occupied with reports and routine 
business. Each member this year, however, has accepted 
some definite responsibility, with the result that more 
work has been accomplished. 

The following are the chairmen of the various 
activities: 

Magazine, Miss Campbell. 

Finance, Mr. Ainlay. 

‘Law and Tenure, Mr. Peasley. 

Pensions, Mr. Parker. 

Curriculum and Secondary Education, Mr. Sweet. 

Bureau, Mr. Willis. 

Elections and Electoral Districts, Mr. Powell. 

Legislative and Constitutional, Mr. Waite. 

Reports of the work of these Committees will be 
given in a later issue. 

In this age, we very quickly become dissatisfied with 
the achievements of the present and demand something 
better. I, therefore, venture to suggest that the 
A.T.A. must make very decided advances in the next 
few years in the service that it must render to its 
members, and which might be classified into Business 
and Professional Service. The establishment of a 
Benevolent Fund would add very materially to the 
attractiveness of the Alliance on the business service 
side. Information and Employment Bureaux should be 
established. Trustees are beginning to make inquiries 
for teachers, and we must be willing and able to assist 
these people. A Provincial Salary Schedule is one of 
the objectives that can only be reached through complete 
provincial co-operative activity. A determined effort 
must be launched to secure adequate recognition for the 


teaching profession. 
ALFRED WAITE. 





Che Bark-Seat Brivers 


H. R. Leaver, M.A. 





HE Educational Car, model 1905, was groaning 

under the stiff climb that led from the Plains of 
Confederation to the Delectable Mountains of National 
Surmise. For some reason or other the difficulty of 
the way was accentuated by the fact that neither the 
driver, nor his back-seat assistants, were sure of which 
road to take. For a mile or two they had been de- 
touring in order to avoid the Prejudice Swamps, and 
now they found themselves on a track beset by rocks 
and boulders, and lined with ruts a foot deep. In 
addition to all these troubles, they were not so sure of 
the car. It was really an assembly of parts from all 
the best makes in Europe, and from the United States 
of America. When any breaksge occurred or when 
any part was found to be unfitted for the road, the 
repairs were brought in from the Allegheny Factories, 
and more often than not, these repairs were found to 
be not only unfitted to the car, but also out of date in 
those districts from which they came. 

When traversing a specially difficult section of the 
road, an elderly individual, whose accent betrayed an 
early nasal accommodation to the moist breath of 
Lake Superior, openly declared there was no gas in the 
tank, he was rewarded for his pessimistic comment 
by the sarcastic repartee of the driver that they had 
stopped for gas at the 1917 Station. The uncalled-for 
tone of the reply awoke the slumbering ire of most of 
the Back-Seat passengers, who renewed their former 
arguments concerning the inefficiency of the tires, the 
bad quality of the gas, the faulty condition of the 
brakes, and the lack of spare parts. 

“It’s just as I told you, Tarben,” said a spare 
speaker of plus assertions and minus functions, “We 
should have taken that Exwhy Road; it is at least a 
standardized grade.” 

“Grade be hanged,” yelled back the enraged driver, 
whose knees almost prevented him from seeing through 
the wind-shield, ‘‘Surmise is just over the hill here, 
and———”’ 

Before he could finish his sentence, aless pretentious 
voice broke in— 

“If the Grade is one in three, and circuitous, can 
the resistance be expressed in terms of gyroscopic 
deflection?” 

While the back-seaters were puzzling out this 
problem, one by the formula for nebulous verbosity and 
another by eliminating theta, the car came to a stop, 
just at an awkward turn in the incline. 

‘Put on the emergency,” shouted Noterout. 

‘Which is it?” said Trosheffil, who was fumbling 
with the speedometer from his seat beside the driver. 

‘‘Tt’s out of commission; it’s a 1919 brake,’”’ whispered 
Tarben, in a voice that indicated the utmost concern. 

Fortunately the car did not back very far before 
it collided with a huge boulder, and stopped. A group 
of educators, pale and wan, very soon scrambled out. 

‘“Now what’s to do, Tarben?” 

“Start her again,’’ was the rejoinder. 

‘‘We’ll find out what’s the matter first,’ growled 
Tewai. 

“Sure we will,” burst from a dozen throats. 

They formed themselves into little parties about the 
car for the purpose of investigating the trouble. One 
small group went apart and passed resolutions. Another, 
called the Lichenat, because of their ability to cling to 
the leeward side of an argument, stayed near the engine, 
and worked with pliers and screwdrivers. One voiced 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING! 


Te time for Christmas shopping is all too short, when one has so many things to think of. Did 


it ever strike you that in this Women’s Shop the gifts are exactly what women like? Everything 
is made with the neat little touches that appeal to them. 


Why not make up your list and let us help you fill it? If you mail us your requirements right away, 
you will have ample time to see what we have to offer. 


GLOVES on 
Jaeger Wool Gloves, 98c oo 
Suedette Gloves, 98c to $l 50 Collar and Cuff SILK. STOCKINGS 


French Kid Gloves Sets (Full Fashion) 
Novelty Jewelry Chiffons, $1.95 and $2.50 


DAINTY HANKIES Rayon Silk Under- Service Weights, $1.95 


wear 
All sorts of new smart designs, 25c to $1.00 Sweaters All Silk to Top, $2.50 
Blanket Cloth We have a splendid assortment of Silk, Silk 
COSTUME FLOWERS Kimonas and Wool, and all Wool Stockings in smart 


of all descriptions, oa? shades, $1.00 to $2.50 
35c to $2.50 


ORDER THEM BY MAIL 


THOMPSON & DYNES, LIMITED 


Specialty Shop EDMONTON, ALBERTA 





SITLL Spe Hosiery 
SHR OS —The gift that is — 


sure to please 


All the marvelous loveliness of winter's As you check over your Christmas list, r 
brilliant evening dresses finds final accent * 


in the beautiful shoes that you will find aren't there several for whom hosiery 


here. And their outward beauty is no would be a most appropriate gift? Isn’t 
greater than their inward goodness, for it the sort.of gift you would like to 
these distinctive slippers reveal perfect : If 
workmanship. receive yourseltl: 

TWO FLOORS 


: . Hosiery at i a 
Main floor prices $7.50 up y at any price you desire 


Downstairs prices up to $6.95 


Walizhits 


Silk Hose from 69c per pair up. 


Walthe 















t 
BETTER SHOES FOR LESS’ ‘BETTER SHOES FOR s 
>10125 -101S= ST.< > 10125 -10157 cT. 


EDMONTON - EDMONTON 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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the opinion that the trouble was in the windshield, the 
glass of which was so thick that the driver had to make 
a correction for refraction when turning corners. An- 
other, called Thims, came from a coulee where he had 
been ‘studying the problem, saying he had discovered 
a parallel case in the classics. He even quoted the 
passage: 
“That fatal car with fiery strands, 
Phaeton brought down to Afric sands” 

which he interpreted as implying that they were not 
professional enough. 

Just at that moment, the sound of a horn was heard, 
and a car came up the incline towards them. The 
driver of this second car brought his vehicle to the stop, 
and as he was alighting, shouted to the wondering 
educators: 

‘“There’s going to be a reduction.” 

“Of salaries?”’ hissed Tarben. 

“Sure thing.” 

“‘Here’s one for going back,’ asserted one. 

“How are you going—walk?”’ questioned another. 

“No, let the pay car take us.” 

“Not on your life; we’ve got to fix this car first. 
You are not going to leave it here.’ Tarben was 
acutely troubled with the attitude of his passengers. 
His idea was to get to Surmise, when they could employ 
the services of ESTHA, the popular Attorney, for 
adjustment of salaries. The group of disturbed edu- 
cators were not to be diverted from their purpose. 
They all crowded into the pay-car, and were soon out 
of sight, leaving the astonished driver of the Educatioua[ 
car grinding his teeth on the boulder where his vehicle 
came to rest. 


Gielps In Physical Education. 3. 


BY MAJOR HECTOR KENNEDY, D.S.O., DIRECTOR OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, EDMONTON SCHOOLS 





HEN breathing, the normal child uses the chest 
and abdomen fairly equally and men also breathe 
in a similar manner. 

As a little girl grows up there is a tendency for her 
to use the abdominal muscles less in breathing and her 
breathing becomes more thoracic in type. This is 
partly due to physiological changes, but sometimes it 
is caused by the use of more tightly fitting garments 
which tend to hinder the action of the abdominal 
muscles and in this way to prevent a full and free 
expansion of the lower part of the chest. The wearing 
of proper clothing in the case of growing girls should be 
impressed on the parents of the children by the teacher. 

Air should be breathed in through the nose and not 
through the mouth for this is nature’s way of warming, 
moistening and filtering the air before it enters the 
lungs. It is thus less likely to injure or irritate the air 
sacs of which the lungs are composed. 

Occasional deep breathing, which causes the chest 
walls to expand fully, is of the greatest value in con- 
tributing to their healthy and complete development. 

Children should be encouraged to take deep breaths 
of pure air on their way to and from school and at recess 
and noon hour when out-of-doors. 

Breathing exercises should be taught as follows: 

Commands: Deep breathing, judging your own 
time,—Begin! Stop! Explain carefully to the class 
that by the command “Stop!” you mean them to finish 
the breath and continue breathing normally. Avoid 
using, toofrequently, breathing exercises combined with 
arm or other bodily exercises. These should only be 
given to advanced classes of children or adults as the 


tendency is for the child to pay more attention to the 
bodily exercise than to the breathing exercises. 


No. 2. Daily Table of Physical Exercises 

1. Running in place. Commands: Running in 
place—Begin! Stop! 

2. (Astride) Trunk bending downward to grasp 
ankles. Commands: With a jump, Feet Astride— 
Place! Grasp the ankles—Down! Up! Repeat six 
times increasing daily to reach fifteen times. Caution: 
Keep the knees well braced back. 

3. Elbow Circling. Commands: 
shoulders—Place! 

Elbow circling from front to rear—Begin! 


Finger tips on 


Stop! 


Caution: Keep head and upper part of trunk as still 
as possible. Make a complete circle with the point of 
the elbow. 

4. Heel Raising and Knee Full bending. 

Commands: Hips—Firm! Heels—Raise! Knees 
Full—Bend! Knees—Stretch! Heels—Lower! Hands 
—Down! 

Caution: In Hips—Firm! position, drop wrists, 


press down, and keep elbows at right angles to sides of 
body. In Knees Full—Bend! Keep heels together, 
turn knees outward and sit erect. 

5. Astride, Under Bend. Trunk bending sideways. 

Commands: With a jump, Feet Sideways—Place! 

Hands under arms—Place! 

Trunk to the left—Bend! 

Trunk to the right—Bend! 
Stretch! 

Repeat three times to left and three times to the right. 

With a jump feet together and hands—Down! 

6. “Bear Walk,” page 123, 1919 Syllabus of P.T. 
Exercises. 

Walking on hands and feet with nearly straight 
knees. 

7. Same. 
60 players. 

Have the class seated in rows with an even number 
of pupils in each row. At a given signal (whistle) or 
hand-clap, the last player in each row rises and runs 
forward on the right hand side of his desk around the 
front desk, in his row, and returns on the left hand side 
of his own desk row. As soon as he is seated he touches 
the player in front on the shoulder as a signal for this 
player to start running in the same way. This is 
continued until the last player, which, in this case, is 
the one in the front seat, has circled his desk and seated 
himself with upraised hand. This game may be varied 
by running alternate rows in competition with each other, 
and thus by a process of elimination deciding the winner. 
Caution: Pupils seated when others are running 
should strictly observe the rule of keeping their feet out 
of the aisles and under their desks. Players must run 
forward on the right hand side of their desks and back- 
ward on the left hand side of their desks in the next 
aisle or collisions will occur. 

Game 2. Fox and Geese. Playground. 10 to 40 
players. Description: One player is chosen to be a 
Fox and another to be a Gander. The remaining players 
all stand in single file behind the Gander with their arms 
clasped around the waist of the next player in front. 
The Gander tries to protect his flock of Geese from being 
caught by the Fox, and in order to do this spreads out 
his arms in imitation of wings and dodges around in any 
way he sees fit to balk the attempts of the Fox. Only 
the last Goose in the line may be tagged by the Fox or 
should the line of players be very long, the last five or 
ten players may be tagged as decided before hand. 
Should the Fox tag the last Goose the player tagged 
becomes the Fox and the player who was the Fox 
takes the part of the Gander. In a large class it 





Trunk upward—Stretch! 
Trunk upward— 


Circle Seat Relay. Schoolroom. 10 to 
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CANADIAN TEACHER 


“An Appreciation of History Leads to Worthy Citizenship”’ 


The sacrifice, errors, and achievements of the founders and early builders of our country, are so thoroughly a part of our 


natural development, that the aim of the history teacher is very definite—to give pupils an understanding knowledge of our 
country’s past. | 


The history text-book seldom does more than give concise outlines of important facts. That the teacher may have 
authentic material, however, to help in inspiring an appreciation of Canadian tradition, Nelson’s have done a series of 
PICTURES OF CANADIAN HISTORY 
that add the charm of romance to the bare facts of the text-book and emphasize the important features of lessons. 


These wall pictures, each measuring 18 by 24 inches, are done in full colours, and as the subjects listed below indicate, the 
main episodes of Canadian history are presented. 


Two famous artists, both with an appreciative understanding of Canadian traditions and ideals, painted the pictures: 
The late Henry Sandham, R.C.A., and Charles W. Jefferys, R.C.A. 


The titles are: 


Jacques Cartier erects the Cross, 1534. The Coming of the Loyalists, 1783. 

Champlain discovers Georgian Bay. Mackenzie at the Pacific, 1793. 

The Order of Good Cheer, 1606. The Pioneer. 

La Verendrye, 1743. Laura Secord. 

Wolfe’s Landing at Quebec, 1759. Meeting of the Fur Traders. ” 
The Founding of Halifax, 1748. Battle of Fish Creek, 1885. 


Pictures done by C. W. Jefferys. Each picture 
For full details regarding Nelson’s Pictures of Canadian History write for an illustrated prospectus. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Limited 
77 WELLINGTON STREET, WEST, TORONTO 2 








ALBERTA’S PREMIER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Gommercial Life Assurance Company of Canada 


Head Office: Edmonton, Alberta 





Know‘edge is power, and the lack of knowledge is to be impotent and helpless in the great struggle of life. The J 
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often works out better to have two or more sets of 
players playing the game. 

A good deal of interest may be aroused in the game 
by using the following dialogue to start the game: 
The Fox shouts in a boasting manner, ‘Geese, Geese, 
Gannio!”’” The Geese reply scornfully, ‘Fox, Fox, 
Fannio!” Fox, ‘‘How many Geese have you today?” 
Gander, ‘‘More than you can catch and carry away.” 
Then the game begins. 


Examination Standards and 


Statistical Methods 


H. E. Smrrn, B.A. 





N THE October A.7.A., under the heading ‘‘ Examina- 

tion Standards,” Mr. Shortliffe has made a plea for 
absolute standards in education. Presumably the 
writer had in mind the education standards of our fore- 
fathers or perhaps even those of our own time previous 
to the introduction of statistical methods. A nice 
question is thereby raised as to whether absolute stan- 
dards in education have ever existed or under what 
circumstances they are ever likely to exist. 

Before endorsing the plea of Mr. Shortliffe we would 
welcome information regarding the examination stan- 
dards which he seems to have in mind. To what 
degree were those standards reliable? to what degree 
valid? to what degree objective? and to what degree 
were the difficulties of the papers from year to year 
comparable? A knowledge of these facts would alone 
enable us to evaluate examination papers as standards. 

If statistical analyses have done nothing else they 
have at least made us suspicious of placing too much 
reliance upon examination results. The shortcomings 
of the average examination paper, even when most 
carefully prepared, have been revealed many times and 
by many writers. A partial list of these shortcomings 
has been set forth by Mr. Roxborough on page five of the 
October A.7.A. under the heading ‘Statistical Methods 
in the Scoring of Examination Papers.” Mr. Rox- 
borough has therein confined himself almost exclusively 
to weaknesses of objectivity and to variations of 
difficulty in the examination papers. Had he chosen, 
the list might greatly have been amplified by the 
inclusion of questions of validity and reliability. The 
standardized tests now commonly used in American 
schools have eliminated many of the weaknesses of the 
old type examination. But in the meantime we have no 
standardized tests for Alberta and the examination 
system must function. 

The most obvious weaknesses of the system are, 
first, that the percentage of failures in any one subject 
from year to year is by no means constant. Hence the 
very essence of a standard—that of consistency—is 
lacking. In the second place the percentage of failures 
in different subjects in any year varies remarkably. 
Thus one subject may fail thirty-five to forty per cent. 
of the candidates, while another subject fails only three 
or four per cent. It is to the elimination of these two 
anomalies that Mr. Roxborough has addressed himself 
in the article referred to. The method suggested by 
him is essentially that of percentile scales. 

Let it be said at the outset that the percentile 
method achieves the purpose in view. By this method 
each unit may be made to fail the same percentage of 
students either in one year or from year to year. In 
other words the difficulty of different examination 
papers can be made not only absolutely constant but 
also absolutely uniform. We may disagree with Mr. 
Roxborough’s contention that each unit of the curriculum 





should fail an equal percentage of pupils. But what the 
percentile scale does is to translate accepted theory into 
practice. If theory says, fail 15% in History I., 25% in 
English II., or 10% in Algebra III., the percentile scale 
does it. One question alone remains: Are there not 
simpler and more expeditious methods of accomplishing 
the same result? 

The answer is, yes. There are at least two methods 
which may be briefly noted. By the first method the 
examination scores, say in History I., are formed into a 
distribution. Then it is a simple matter to slice off the 
lowest 15% in History I., 25% in English II., and 10% 
in Algebra III. If desirable we may similarly slice off 
a certain percentage of scores at the top of the distribu- 
tion for honour purposes. Identically the same pupils 
are thereby failed or honoured as by the elaborate 
method of percentile scales. Every advantage men- 
tioned by Mr. Roxborough on page 10 as secured by the 
percentile method is secured also by the simpler method 
just described. 

There is a single exception: the scores in the various 
subjects are not equalized. While the unit system 
makes equalization no longer essential for averaging 
purposes it is still in many ways advantageous. A 
pupil wishing to compare his standing in different 
subjects, or the Department requiring to know the 
average achievement of a pupil in all subjects, makes 
necessary a reduction of all scores to a comparable 
basis. This reduction is achieved very simply in the 
second method to be described. 

The second method makes use of what is properly 
called a Standard Score. A Standard Score is defined 
as any deviation over the Standard Deviation (S.D.); 
thus gis where ‘‘d” is any deviation in a distribution 
This measure has the advantage of being a pure number. 
Standard scores are therefore equalized scores and are 
comparable over any number of distributions. It does 
not matter if the paper carries 200 marks or only 20, 
whether the distribution of scores are normal or skewed, 
the standard scores are everywhere comparable. 

Let us take, for example, the following distribution 
in which X =scores or marks; N=number or frequency 
of cases; and d=deviations from the mean. 





C-I M-I 

X N d Standard x N Standard 

7 Score Score 
31 1 +9 +6.11 18 1 +8 £=+45.36 
26 3. +4 +2.72 14 3 +4 £+2.68 
24 7 +2 +1.36 12 8 +2 +41.34 
22 13 0 0.0 10 13 0 0.0 
21 9 —-1 —0.679 9 9 -1 — 1.34 
19 6 -3 — 2.04 7 5 -3 —2.01 
18 2 -—4 —2.72 4 2 -6 =-—4.02 
Mean: 22 Mean: 10 
§.D.: 1.474 §.D.: 1.493 
Reciprocal §.D.: 0.679 Reciprocal §.D.: 0.670 
N: 41 N: 41 





To be specific let us suppose that the first set of 
scores, C-I., are those from an easy composition test, 
and the second set, M-I., those from a difficult mathema- 
tics test. If the total score was in each case 32 and the 
pass mark 50%, or 16 points, all 41 pupils would have 
passed in the composition test while every pupil except 
one would have failed in mathematics. 

This is no more than an extreme illustration of what 
is happening in many departmental examinations. At 
the same time it illustrates admirably the fact that the 
reduction of scores to standard scores makes all grades 
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immediately comparable. For example, a score of 24 
points in C-I (Standard Score: 1.36) is seen to be 
practically equivalent to a score of 12 points in M-I 
(Standard Score: 1.34). The pass mark may then be 
set in terms of standard score the same for every subject 
or different in the different subjects as accepted theory 
may determine. In any case by means of this simple 
mathematical instrument we can be masters of our 
examination results and not the victims of the various 
unknown quantities which now appear in our examina- 
tion papers. 

The two methods just reviewed are both simpler 
than the method of percentile scales. The first method 
requires practically no calculations whatever. The 
second requires the determination only of the mean and 
the standard deviation of each distribution. A table 
can then be made up of all possible deviations and each 
of these may be divided by the standard deviation or 
multiplied by its reciprocal. A half hour would suffice 
to turn out such a table complete. From this table 
the standard score corresponding to any examination 
score could be instantly written down. Thus for the 
distribution C-I above the table would read in part: 











Score Dev. Standard Score Dev. Standard 
Score Score 
30 +8 +5.43 18 —4 —2.72 
29 +7 +4.75 17 —5 —3.40 
28 +6 +4.07 16 —6 —4.07 
24 +2 +1.36 12 —10 — 6.79 
23 +1 +0.68 11 —11 —7A7 
22 0 0.0 10 —12 —8.15 
9 —13 — 8.83 

ete. ete. etc. 





It is understood, of course, that any statistical 
method is reliable only when it involves a considerable 
number of cases. To apply statistical methods to a 
class of 20 or 30 pupils with the expectation of arriving 
at valid conclusions would be absurd. But with the 
several thousand pupils writing departmental papers 
the probable error of computation is practically zero. 

Everyone must deplore the extreme fluctuations in 
the percentage of failures in various subjects from year 
to year. It is clear that the principal cause for variation 
is the varying difficulty of the examinations themselves. 
The impossibility of accurately estimating the difficulty 
of any test paper before it is submitted to the pupils is 
obvious to anyone with the least experience. Hence 
the only reasonable procedure is to take the results as 
they come from the examiner’s hands and to set both 
pass and honour marks arbitrarily as theory dictates. 
Only in this way can we be sure that the standard of 
proficiency required to pass in a given subject is practical- 
ly constant. Only in this way, so long as the present 
type of examination paper prevails, is a real education 
standard made possible. 

Summing up this statement, it is maintained that 
Mr. Shortliffe has been happily indefinite in his remarks 
regarding examination standards. He has not told us 
what they are or how to achieve them. On _ the 
contrary he has made light of the most promising 
possibility of arriving at a standard, namely, by means 
of statistical measures. Without doubt the average 
achievement of the school children of Alberta in their 
various subjects is the best standard available. We 
have only to use the average achievement and the stan- 
dard deviation of achievement intelligently in order to 
to secure a basis stable enough for all practical purposes. 

No claim is made that the statistical methods herein 
outlined will improve the examination papers them- 
selves—their reliability, validity, and objectivity. That 


is another story. What is claimed is that the setting 
a priori of a fixed pass mark, say 40% or 50% for all 
papers, is absolutely unscientific, unwarranted, and 
wholly unnecessary. No one can say a priori what the 
the difficulty of a paper is, and how therefore is it 
possible to say a priori what the pass mark ought to be? 
This impasse can easily be avoided by employing the 
percentile scale outlined in Mr. Roxborough’s paper or 
by employing either of the two simpler methods 
suggested in this. 


Che New English Grammar 


W. T. ROYCROFT 





NEW text-book in grammar is now in use in the 

public schools of Alberta. Most teachers might 
reasonably consider an introduction to an elementary 
grammar superfluous, but, fortunately for themselves, 
the authors of this volume think otherwise. In the 
introduction they acknowledge their indebtedness ‘‘to 
the teachers who kindly examined the text and its 
exercises whilst it was being prepared and who gave 
valuable advice regarding both subject matter and 
method of presentation.”” The authors, therefore, share 
with others the responsibility for any blunders in the 
book. While this lightens the burden of responsibility 
on each, it makes the errors the more inexcusable. 
Perhaps it would be advisable to indicate a few of the 
objectionable features. 

One thing that must be guarded against in grammar 
is the confusing of names and things. On page 6 the 
pupil is told that “words are called objects,’ but on 
page 16 he learns that “an object receives the action 
expressed by the bare predicate.’’ In one place the 
object is a word; in another it is a thing. 

But it is only when the authors take up the pre- 
position that we find the confusion complete. Every 
schoolboy in days gone by memorized the following 
definition: ‘‘A preposition connects words and shows 
the relation between the ideas which the words express.”’ 
We remember how the teacher developed the idea of 
relation. He placed a piece of chalk in different positions 
relative to a book, and the pupils were asked to express 
in sentences the relation between the one thing and the 
other. The authors of the new text-book have different 
ideas on the subject, which they set forth clearly as 
follows: ‘‘In the sentence, ‘The book on the desk is 
mine,’ ‘on’ is a preposition showing the relation between 
the noun ‘book’ and the noun ‘desk’.’”’ Although this 
statement is put forth with a great weight of authority, 
ordinary people, even those who know nothing whatever 
about grammar, will persist in believing that ‘on’ shows 
the relation between the thing ‘‘book” and the thing 
“desk.” 

By a method of presentation and a process of rea- 
soning, novel rather than illuminating, the authors 
arrive at the following definition: “‘A preposition is a 
word which shows the relation between a noun and 
pronoun and some other word in a sentence.’”’ This is 
how they do it: ‘Examine the following sentences: 
1. ‘The house across the river was burnt.’ 2. ‘The boy 
swam across the river.’ In sentence 1 there is a con- 
nection or relation between the noun ‘river’ and the 
noun ‘house,’ and in sentence 2 there is a relation 
between the verb ‘swam’ and the noun ‘lake.’ What 
word shows the relationship in each sentence? The 
word ‘across’ in the first sentence shows, for instance, 
that the house was on a particular side of the river; 
and in the second sentence the word ‘across’ shows a 
relation between ‘swam’ and ‘lake.’ In both sentences 
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the word ‘across’ shows a relation. Such a word is 
called a preposition.” 

From the above extract it is evident that, in the 
minds of the authors, the words “connection” and 
“relation” are synonymous. It must, however, be 
remembered that few words are identically alike in 
meaning, and these slight shades of difference often 
make one particular word more appropriate in a given 
passage than any of its synonyms. While it would be 
correct to say that a conjunction connects two nouns, 
it would be incorrect to say that it relates them. The 
authors, however, ignore this distinction. 

On the other hand, they distinguish between words 
where there is no actual difference in meaning. We are 
told that relative pronouns ‘‘stand instead of the nouns 
to which they refer (and relate).’”’ As the words ‘‘refer”’ 
and “relate” are here synonymous and interchangeable, 
“or” should have been used instead of “‘and’’. 

But ‘in almost every page we find words used in 
wrong senses and constructions which violate the plainest 
rules of grammar.” The following assortment is 
typical of what even the most casual glance discloses: 

“We left our books in the cloak room: we shall have 
to go after them.’’ On reading this, we feel sure that 
the authors, like many others, ‘‘go after’ their mail! 
We go after something that is moving away from us. 


“T am coming over after dinner.” ‘‘ Whether I can 
come is doubtful.” ‘Come” and “go” are not inter- 
changeable. 


“Write the words in your books carefully.”’ This 
sentence is ambiguous. ‘‘ Write the words carefully 
in your books”’ probably expresses the meaning which the 
authors intend to convey. 

“He enquired what was the matter” should read 
“He enquired what the matter was.” 

“There are bees in the clover field laden with honey”’ 
should read “‘In the clover field there are bees laden with 
honey.” 

“Words are often put out of their usual order.” 
To “put out” is to “eject.” “Placed” is a more 
appropriate word. 

“It might be April or May, he forgot.’’ This is a 
quotation from Tennyson who, when writing, was 
restricted by the exigencies of metre. “Forgot” is a 
transitive verb. The sentence should read “It might 
be April or May, he forgot which.” 

“An adjective does not always come before the 
noun to which it belongs.” An adjective does not 
belong to a noun; it modifies a noun. 

““We all love the time when holidays first begin.” 
The word ‘‘first”’ is redundant. 

““Why he did that is a question’ should read “It is 
doubtful why he did that.” 

“They connect a subordinate adjective clause to the 
principal clause” should read “They connect a subor- 
dinate adjective clause with the principal clause.” _ 

Every teacher who uses the book will take exception 
to the manner in which many paragraphs are punctuated. 
It is not advisable to place in the hands of the pupils 
of our public schools a text-book containing sentences 
terminated by a comma or a semi-colon. 

One cannot speak favorably of the methods of 


‘presentation, of which the authors appear to think so 
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books on method; we do not look for them in pupils’ 
text-books. “The teucher’s chief want,” says an 
eminent authority, “will be supplied by books of well- 
graduated exercises, by which his oral teaching may be 
—— fixed, thrust home, and brought’ to a 
point.” 

In conclusion, it might be well to remind the authors 
that grammar is not taught in our public schools merely 
to satisfy the demands of high school teachers and 
business men. A knowledge of grammar furnishes the 
senior pupils of our public schools, many of whom never 
enter high school or seek positions in business houses, 
with a criterion in judging correctness of expression 
in themselves and others. 








Christmas in the Canadian 
Schools in Chengtu, China 


Miss Amy Brucz, Calgary 





VERY good example of alliteration isn’t it? But 
the literary effort dies in the title and I shall 
proceed at once to my subject. 

China is composed of eighteen provinces, of these, 
the most fertile is the great western province of Sze 
Chuan which is bounded on the south by the Hima- 
layas, and on the west by Tibet, the mystery land. 
Chengtu, the capital of this province, is ten days by 
sedan chair from Chungking, and Chungking is fifteen 
hundred miles by river from Shanghai. It is a vice- 
regal city of half a million people, surrounded by a 
finely constructed brick wall, thirty-five to forty feet in 
height, with a thickness at the top of twenty feet. The 


’ first wall on record was built over 2,300 years ago. It 


has the usual four gates and meanders in a very irregular 
eircuit following the path of a sacred mud-turtle of 
ancient history. Marco Polo visited here in his travels 
across Asia and described it as a trinity of cities 
beautifully embellished. 

Inside the city are two splendid hospitals, one for 
women, the other for men. There are dental hospital 
buildings, two large foreign-style churches, and splendid 
primary and secondary schools for Chinese girls—all 
operated by Canadians. We Canadians are not the 
only people in Chengtu besides the Chinese, for there is 
a splendid cathedral, convent and hospital operated by 
the French, a Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. carried on by 
Americans and foreign residences of British, French and 
Japanese Consuls. 

Outside the city, near the South Gate, is the only 
university for all western China. This is supported by 
five different missions, but again (I say it modestly) 
Canadians were the pioneers. Men from Oxford and 
Cambridge, from American and Canadian universities, 
work so harmoniously and efficiently together that 
students in blue gowns and straw sandals can discuss 
Einstein, Plato, or Freud as easily and efficiently as can 
the average student of similar standing here at home. 

The Canadian school is on the University campus 
outside the city wall. In case of fighting, we are more 
exposed, but it is very much better for the school to be 
removed from the sights, sounds and smells of the city. 
The building is brick, three stories high, and has House- 
hold Science and Manual Training rooms in the base- 
ment. On the main floor are four classrooms, library, 
dining-room, chapel, offices of principal and matron, 
and the kitchen. The two upper floors are given over 
almost entirely to bed-rooms, for many of these 
children are ten days away from home, and remain in 
residence from September till June. The school com- 
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pound is surrounded by a high brick wall, the only 
entrance being at the front, through a gate house, 
occupied always by a Chinese gateman who is supposed 
to keep out all unwelcome callers. 

The school was built entirely by Canadian enterprise 
and at present four full-time Canadian teachers com- 
prise the staff. The Ontario course of studies is 
followed and classes are taught throughout from primary 
to the end of fourth year high school. Entrance and 
matriculation papers are sent every year from the 
Department of Education, Toronto, and examinations 
are conducted as nearly as possible, as in the homeland. 
The papers are marked outside of the school by university 
graduates whose markings are accepted in Toronto. 

Now, most of the children are Canadian, next come 
the Americans, then a few English, Scotch and Irish 
parentage, occasionally we have one or two neither 
British nor American, I have now in mind two delightful 
Italian children who spoke four different languages 
almost as easily as I speak one. No Chinese or Eurasian 
child may attend, because it is the wish of all intimately 
concerned to make this school the bridge between life 
in China and life in Canada. 

Having commenced in quite an Oriental way by 
beginning at the end, having written of Chengtu and 
the Canadian school, I arrive at Christmas. Living 
outside the city wall it is quite a treat to go shopping in 
the city. About two weeks before Christmas it is 
announced that we may go shopping on Saturday. 
The children are delighted. There are no movies but 
the Chinese merchant has learned that the foreigners 
give gifts at this particular time, so he uses his sagacity 
to earn some money. 

For once, immediately after breakfast, the children 
rush to make their beds and tidy their rooms. When 
that is done all meet downstairs, students are divided 
into four groups, one teacher at least in each group. 
The teacher’s duty is to keep her crowd together, help 
select suitable presents and assist in making bargains 
with the crafty salesman, although many of the 
children can talk better Chinese than their elders. 
All four groups take different streets and of course we 
cross each other several times. Then you hear such 
calls as this: ‘‘Malcolm, you can get foreign jack- 
knives at the Gen Da Yu for two hundred cash,” or 
“Jean, I saw something that will be nice for mother at 
Mah Yi Loong’s.” The Chinese on the streets enjoy 
great fun from watching these foreign children, examining 
their clothes, and hearing them talk. It is a great 
sport for all and by supper time the crowd are very 
tired but happy. 

Several of our foreign children live within the city, 
journeying to school every morning either on horseback 
or in sedan chairs. These children have noon dinner 
at school and go home after four; others more fortunate 
still, live right near the school because their fathers 
teach in the university. Some cannot go home for 
Christmas on account of the distance, expense or danger. 
None of them, during my five years’ experience there, 
ever had to spend Christmas in the school; kindhearted 
friends, either inside the city or outside on the campus, 
have crowded their houses and endured the noise for 
the sake of showing a Christmas spirit, thus making all 
our kindred happy in that far-off land. 

The classrooms, halls and dining-room are decorated 
with red and green bells and streamers from Canada, 
and wreaths of evergreens. Chinese lilies are easy to 
get in December, and branches of mai wha—a tree 
resembling the cherry blossom tree of Japan—may be 
purchased on the street. The school servants are 
delighted to help put up decorations, for does not 
display reflect great glory on the artist? The children 


revel in it too, for is it not what is done at home in 
Canada 

Every Canadian home, school and church has a 
Christmas tree. A woman can send home to Timothy 
Eaton’s and get a toy drum She sends a trusty 
servant into the city with this drum and he bargains 
for sx drums made exactly like this one and perhaps 
the six cost less than the one home drum. Again the 
servant may take a Simpson’s tin horn as a pattern and 
bargain for tin horns for a regiment of children made 
out of Standard Oil tins, all painted, bearing a silk cord 
with these the youngsters with their tooting could bring 
clattering down the walls of Jericho. Thus by 
Christmas Day every child is well provided with ‘“‘Made 
in China” toys, supplemented by those from aunties 
and grandmas in Canada. 

Canadian children, especially the small ones, are 
tremendously keen to witness the advent of Santa Claus 
at the big departmental stores. This is impossible out 
there, but last Christmas we attempted an adaptation. 
The tallest man on the campus and the smallest boy in 
the Canadian school, were dressed in scarlet coats, 
false faces, white beards and other trappings of Santa 
Claus lore, they were drawn around the campus in two 
separate ’rickshaws ending up finally at the Canadian 
school in time for the afternoon program. 

The closing afternoon, for Christmas holidays is 
given over to a really clever program carried through 
in the chapel. This chapel is also the assembly hall 
and used quite often as a community centre. Each of 
the rooms puts on a play and all the mothers and fathers 
are present. Last Christmas the primary room opened 
the afternoon with a delightful Christmas nursery 
rhyme play; then the higher grades in the public school 
put on an Oriental Christmas pageant that we found in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. The high school followed 


with a nonsense skit called “‘Chanticler,” and concluded _ 


with a magnificent rendering of ‘‘Lady of the Lake.’ 
The fathers and mothers have afternoon tea while the 
boarders run off to their rooms for their suitcases— 
because Charlie Kelly or Muriel Beaton or some other 
family who want extra girls or boys for Christmas are 
waiting to take them to their city homes. The days 
are short and city gates close at dusk, so with a hurried 
clattering down the steps calling back, ‘‘Thank you, 
Mr. Walmsley,” “ Merry Christmas, Miss Bedford,” or 
“Good-bye, Miss Bruce,’ the children disappear, 
ee behind for a few days a lonely deserted school- 
ouse. 


Obituary 


News of the critical illness of his father at Vancouver 
reached our worthy Past President Parker too late for 
him to arrive from Calgary in time to witness his father’s 
passing, which happened early on Friday morning, 
December 8rd. Francis Parker, aged 73, recently removed 


his residence from Edmonton to Vancouver, and, 
apparently, had completely recovered from an attack 
of pleurisy, so that his death being entirely unexpected, 
came as a severe shock to all. The widow, nine sons 
and two daughters who suffer the heavy bereavement 
which constitutes the first break in the large and most 
united of families, are assured of the deep sympathy of 
our entire membership. 
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“Catching Culture” 





Address by Rev. Cecil Swanson, B.A., Chairman of Lethbridge Public School Board, at the banquet of the South Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, November 4th, 1926, held under the auspices of the Lethbridge locals of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance: 


FEEL that it is a great honor to be asked a second 

time to address this Teachers’ Convention, and I 
want first of all to extend to this Convention a welcome 
to the city on behalf of the Lethbridge School Board. 
That you are welcome is proved by the fact that a gale 
is blowing at present. As Medicine Hat welcomes its 
guests by blowing off gas wells, so Lethbridge welcomes 
hers by a demonstration of what she 
can do in the way of wind. But 
seriously, I do wish to express to this 
Convention the feeling of admiration 
of the work of the teaching profession 
on behalf of the School Board. As 
I understand it this Convention is 
largely due to the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance. Speaking as a member of 
the School Board, I would like tg say 
that the days’ of opposition and 
misunderstanding are long since past 


dawned. There was a time when the 
relations between theschool boardsand 
the Alliance were, to say the least, 
not of the best, but today there is far 
more of the attitude of mutual trust 
and co-operation. One of the great 
advantages of such an Association is 
that it has developed among teachers 
the ideal of professionalism. The 
teacher in any school no longer stands 
on his or her own personal individual- errs 
ity, but as a representative of a great 
and honored profession. As in politics 
we are bidden to think imperially, 
so in educational work the new idea is that we should 
think professionally. So much by way of introduction. 

The subject of my speech is “Catching Culture.” 
Why the title? Without any doubt one of the most 
original and pungent minds of the present day is that 
of the present Dean of St. Paul’s, Dean Inge. One of 
his statements is that religion must be caught not 
taught, and he goes on to develop this theme from the 
point of view of the method of personal contagion. 
This is, of course, absolutely true in religion. The 
great leaders of all faiths have depended on it, and it 
is true also in the realm of education in its highest sense. 

Educators have to deal with the raw material of 
youth, and youth must grow up. To do what? To 
earn a living. Only “gentlemen” and “tramps” are 
exempt, but these are the exceptions which prove the 
rule. Gentlemen’s sons are not allowed to come in 
contact with the malodorous forces of democracy and 
are largely sent to private schools, while a tramp, from 
the nature of his profession, does not worry the school 
districts very much with his family. Therefore, for 
the most of humanity, there are two prime needs. 
First, that of earning or working, and secondly, that of 
living, or rather, to be more accurate, these are two 
aspects of the general conditions of living. 

Now since there are these two aspects of the 
question, and human nature being what it is, there 
naturally grow up two schools of thought each of which 
concentrates on one aspect, and we have utilitarian 
and cultural schools of thought in education. The 
utilitarian feels that the chief task of education is the 
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bare preparation of the scholars for the task of earning 
a living, whereas the culturist feels that there is more 
in life than the simple necessity of working for a living. 
The difficulty is that few can see both sides, and yet, 
if we are to see this problem in its true perspective, that 
is what we must do, for we have not only to work but 
also to live, and not to live in lotus-like leisure but also 
to work. 

The supporters of the utilitarian 
system include that class of people 
who delight to call themselves prac- 
tical. You will find a goodly represent- 
ation of this class at any School 
Trustees’ Convention, and it is well 
represented by the successful small 
self-made business man. They want 
to abolish what they call ‘‘frill” and 
get down to the simple teaching of 
reading, writing and arithmetic. 
“Readin’, writin’, and figgerin’ is 
all a fellow needs—look at me! 
What’s the use of all this here high 
school stuff? They’ll never use it.” 

The supporters of the cultural 
system are mostly faddists, and yet 
history will prove that, as a general 
rule, the faddist turns out to be 
right. The culturist is the person 
who feels that we can get the most out 
of life by living by general principles, 
and surely in this they are right, 
because they are in line with the Truth 
of things—‘‘a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things 
that he possesseth.” Some little time ago Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, present Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
an unimaginative, successful business head of a great 
engineering works, startled the educational world of 
England by a speech in which he extolled the value 
of the study of Latin, Greek and Ancient History, 
stating that his idea of an hour’s recreation was to get 
back into the classical literature and mythology of 
antiquity. This valuation of classical education seemed 
rather extraordinary, yet in actual practice it has 
proved most useful. It has prevented strikes in his 
engineering works because it has taught him the general 
principles which govern human nature. Moreover, it 
has taught him historical perspective and thus fitted 
him for the task of government. No specialist or 
utilitarian system of education could have done this, 
it might have produced an expert steam fitter or an 
expert locomotive engineer, but there it would have 
stopped. The same is true also of the members of 
the late Labor Government, Ramsay MacDonald, George 
Lansbury, Philip Snowden and other members of that 
cabinet. If they are not college trained, at least they 
are book trained. They had the utilitarian education in 
many cases. They were able to earn their living in trades 
and crafts of various kinds, but they themslves bear wit- 
ness that that education was not enough. Andso by work 
in polytechnic institutes and night schools they obtained 
a cultural education and by virtue of their general 
culture they became the leaders of those who had only 
the utilitarian education. And after all, when you come 
to think of it, it is very doubtful whether our modern 
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world has surpassed the ancient world in anything except 
the purely mechanical. For the utilitarian education is 
never enough; we have to work and to earn, but we 
have also to live. . If algebra in high school is useless, so 
also is most arithmetic. For how much coal mining, 
farming, or engineering is actually taught in school? 
Our whole understanding of this educational problem 
teaches us that true education must deal not in specific 
trades or crafts or methods of earning, but in general 
principles. We need a two-sided system of education. 
First, an adequate system of vocational and technical 
schools maintained all over the Province by the Province 
and not by the local school district. The scholars of 
the country schools have just as much need of a utili- 
tarian education, particularly if they are in a somewhat 
poor district, as have the pupils of Calgary and Edmonton. 
Yet Calgary and Edmonton maintain vocational and 
technical schools, but the poorer country districts can 
have none. Thus the present system is penalizing the 
country for the benefit of the city. For, as a matter of 
fact, we are not doing sufficient in the Province from the 
point of view of what is purely utilitarian. In Leth- 
bridge at present the only kind of vocational work 
that is being done is the steady production of steno- 
graphers. We take our boys and carefully ‘‘shoo” 
them past the age at which they want to see the wheels 
go round and can easily be led into various kinds of 
craftsmanship, then we put them through the standard- 
ized course of high school, and at the end turn them out 
useful for very little. They neither have a truly useful 
nor a truly cultural educational. And there is no doubt 
that we also need a far higher standard of cultural 
education to goside by side with the development of the 
utilitarian. Our standards compared with the stand- 
dards in England are lamentably low. If there is any 
cultural value in the study of languages, they should be 
begun at least in Grade VII. in the public schools, if not 
earlier. 

How are we then to develop this higher type of 
education? First, by a sufficiently deadly source of 
infection, which will insure that the pupils coming in 
contact with it will catch it. This means, in the first 
place, a higher type of training for teachers. Why 
even a mere parson is required not only to have a 
university degree as a general rule, but, in addition to 
that, three years training in a theological college, a total 
of seven years, and his work will largely be developing 
the contagion of religion. Yet for our teachers, who will 
be educating the children of those with whom the parson 
comes in contact, three years in high school and eight 
months in Normal school is supposed to be an adequate 
preparation for their life work. If teaching is to be 
regarded thus, as a life work and not merely a stepping- 
stone to other professions, or as a time filler until 
marriage, a much higher standard of education and of 
training is required for the teachers, and my hope is 
that as time passes the type of teacher who is at present 
almost compelled to be satisfied with “‘keeping one jump 
ahead of the pupils” will be consigned unwept and 
unhonored to the grave. In the second place, it also 
means that teachers should be required to take advantage 
of the extension work of the universities. It is not 
sufficient merely that the course should be there for the 
teachers to take if they feel like it, but part of their 
contracts with the school boards should be that at the 
the end of a certain number of years they will have 
taken either some recognized course or perferably a 
degree. In the Lethbridge School Board we are 
encouraging the exchange of teachers with the Old 
Country and other parts of the Empire. We have had 
our teachers visit the English schools, and this year 
one of our staff is in Australia. It may perhaps seem 
that such a requirement as I have stated is somewhat 


harsh, but, as a matter of fact, except for a few heroic 
spirits, we all do better work under constraint, and if 


such a course as I have outlined is required by the | 


school boards it will only be a matter of very short time 
when the teachers would see the wisdom of such a 
procedure. In the third place, and allied to what I 
have just said, there is the vital need for individual 
teachers of reading and attainment of general culture. 
It is desperately easy to rest on or oars, to drift with the 
current. It is easy to get into a rut, but somebody has 
said that the only difference between a rut and a grave 
isitsdepth. Itisnot unknown that teachers who steadily 
teach Grade III. for years on end finally finish with 
what can hardly be distinguished from a Grade III. 
intellect in themselves. 

I am sure that you will all agree that there is no 
possible doubt of the need of higher culture all through 
this Dominion. We are in the happy position of being 
able, very largely, to create the traditions of what is 
to be a great land and a great civilization. What can 
be done in this way is seen very clearly in the Maritime 
provinces. It isa matter of common comment that most 
university presidents come from Nova Scotia. This 
cannot altogether be explained away by virtue of the 
fact that the population eat fish! It is due to the fact 
that Nova Scotia has maintained the Scottish traditions 
of high cultural education, and we of the West, who 
are still largely pioneering, have the priceless opportunity 
of developing a system of education which will cause 
our children to take the lead among those of the 
Dominion. 

In conclusion I would like to say that I hope that what 
I have said has hit the nail on the head. There was a 
picture recently in Punch of the arrest of a burglar 
whose somewhat pathetic complaint was, “Just my 
bloomin’ luck, I spent six months making friendswith 
the dog and then tripped over the bloomin’ cat.” I 
have tried to give you some constructive criticism, that 
has been my purpose, but I may have tripped over 
something quite different. It is because I know the 
value of the teachers’ work that I feel so strongly and 
speak so plainly as to what I think the requirements 
of the profession should be. 


Miss Edith Patterson who has been nominated as 
candidate for aldermanic seat by the Calgary Canadian 
Labor Party has given fourteen years valuable service 
in her position of teacher in the public schools and has 
shown outstanding ability in her profession. In line 
with the newer educational school, she stresses the 
social instinct in children as a basis for developing the 
co-operative spirit. In pursuance of this aim she has 
shown considerable originality and initiative in devising 
ways and means for training in practices which form a 
basis for good citizenship. 

Miss Patterson has always been a valiant A.T.A. 
member and her work, provincial as well as local, has 
been invaluable. The.resolution of our annual meeting 
which resulted in the establishment of university 
lectures for Calgary teachers, initiated in the Calgary 
Public School Local, was introduced by her; this and 
other acts are in keeping with Miss Patterson’s objective 
for wider and fuller training for teachers. The welfare 
of the retarded child has been accepted by Miss Patterson 
as her call for devoted professional service. 

The policy of the Canadian Labor Party has always 
been coincident with Miss Patterson’s aspirations and 
ideals. If elected, her keen study of civic, social and 
economic affairs will assuredly be a valuable asset to 
the City Council. 


NEATNESS--Our Patches are Invisible. Old Shoes are Oid Friends. We Prolong 
their Life. LAMB BROS., Cor. 5th and Jasper, Edmonton. Return postage paid. 
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ALLIANGE :- 


ep or mms 


Should A.C.A. and A.L.A. Be One? 


OPINIONS OF EDUCATIONISTS 





T. B. RILEY 
Chairman Calgary School Board 


“It is with considerable diffidence that I venture to 
offer an opinion as to the advisability of amalgamating 
the A.E.A. with the A.T.A.; and that opinion is given 
with certain mental reservations. 

This may not be quite fair; but not being a member 
of the Alliance; and never having attended a convention 
of the A.E.A., any ideas I may have with respect to 
either of these bodies are that of one, who, whilst 
intensely sympathetic to both, is yet, so far as actual 
knowledge of their functioning, an outsider. 

I suppose that we may take it for granted that the 
bulk of the delegates to the A.E.A. conventions are 
teachers, that practically all of these teachers are 
members of the Alliance. The problem, it seems to me, 
is solely one of conserving the interests of those laymen, 
school and departmental officials sufficiently interested 
in education to attend the A.E.A. convention. So far 
as the teachers who attend, and who are not members 
of the Alliance, if there be any such, I do not think 
they merit much consideration. 

If this can be done I do not see 
objection to the proposed amalgamation. 

The tendency in all public and social activities seems to 
be towards a multiplicity of organizations; often over- 
lapping, and in many cases even coinciding. The 


any possible 


waste of time, energy and money caused by several 
organizations, each having the same objects and 
pursuing the same methods is enormous; and any effort 
that will tend to save all this waste is, on general 
principles, apart from any special factors entering into 
each case, well worth while.” 


FRED S. WARREN 


In past years the Alberta Educational Association 
has gréatly assisted education by their splendid 
conventions. The work is as necessary in the future 
as in the past. In the meantime the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance has come into being, has proved the necessity 
for its existence, and holds a conference of its own during 
the same week. We thus have two executives with 
identical aims, objects and interests planning two 
conventions at the same time and place. This necessi- 
tates considerable unnecessary running to and fro to 
avoid treading on each other’s toes. This difficulty 
would be remedied if the A.T.A. undertook the work 
of the A.E.A. With an associate membership and 
increased responsibility the A.T.A. would become 
more conservative, which is not wholly desirable, but 
taking all things into consideration this would be a 
wise move and would benefit the convention, the A.T.A. 
and the cause of education in Alberta. 
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DR. E. W. COFFIN 
Principal Provincial Normal School, Calgary 


“The chief objection I see to the proposal of amalga- 
mation, absorption, or whatever it might be called, is 
that the amount of business.requiring to be transacted 
by the: Alliance .would preclude the allotment of 
anything like adequate time to the discussion of strictly 
educational questions. At the same time, I have always 
felt that the present meeting of the A.E.A. was an aimless 
and wasteful affair, and that many of the resolutions 
passed were not the well considered expressions of the 
body assembled. If this meeting were constituted on-a 
basis similar to that of the U.F.A. convention, thus 
representing a convergence of the efforts of the inspectoral 
conventions in the fall, with accredited representatives 
from each inspectorate and these empowered to vote 
as advised upon questions previously submitted, I 
am sure that your meeting would be both more 
businesslike and more expressive of mature thought. 


Apart from that, I see no objection to the provision, - 


through associate members, for supporters and friends 
not directly involved in the work of teaching. There 
is no body in the United States, so far as I know, 
corresponding to the A.T.A., but the N.E.A. includes a 
score of accredited members constituting the National 
Council, and this meets at the same time as the General 
Convention. I should very much like to see some 
reorganization effected that would impress upon those 
attending the Convention, as accredited delegates, 
the importance of their mission, but it may be that the 
time has not yet arrived when the A.T.A. is so far 
ahead of the problem stage of its development that it 
can function mainly as an educational gathering in 
the broadest sense of interest to outsiders as well as to 
teachers.” 


MISS R. J. COUTTS 
Calgary 

“T have been wondering just what is my reaction to 
the question, ‘Should the A.T.A. take over the A.E.A.’ 

At first thought it seems the logical thing that the 
teachers, being by far the largest body engaged in the 
work technically known as ‘Education,’ should be in 
the main responsible for the work of the Educational 
Association. Of course the A.E.A. was organized from 
above in the interest of the teachers, that through them 
the schools of the province would reap the benefit; 
and the teachers’ attendance was enforced. That 
overhead control is not very complimentary to the 
teachers. But it was a stage in the development, and 
a condition which still exists though compulsion is 
withdrawn. The question is, are we ready for another 
large forward step? To take over responsibility, to 
assume control; to make other factors in the educational 
work of the province owe their membership to affiliation 
or association with the Teachers’ Alliance. It seems 
quite rational, quite the natural thing that the larger 
body should envelop the smaller units. 

On the other hand, is there a danger that these smaller 
units, through prestige, by virtue of their position 
would exert an influence on the rank and file of our 
membership which might not be quite desirable. I am 
associated more with the rank and file and feel its 
weakness, due mainly, I believe, to the large unstable 
element, who remain hardly long enough in the work 
to take real pride in it or to build up a professional 
spirit. Are these able to withstand the tendency to be 
too submissive to those above them in rank in the 
eduéational field, to those whose ideals are not Alliance 
ideals, and whose aspirations are not in line with those 
of the Teachers’ organization? I know how very 
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timorous the grade teacher is in giving expression to 
an opinion if it clashes with that held by an inspector 
or a superintendent. Not many have the courage 
of their convictions in such a case, or it may be that 
the opinions are so feebly founded that a breath from 
one in authority shifts its position. That is my fear, 
but perhaps any such danger might be averted. 

If there were such a reorganization of the A.E.A. 
and A.T.A. that the former should function through 
the latter, it would mean an added responsibility, 
greater opportunity and increased dignity. I do not 
believe that the work of the the A.E.A. would be less 
effectively carried on through the channel of the A.T.A. 
Indeed, [ think, it might be made of greater value 
through the change, giving the teachers greater initiative 
in determining its proceedings. The teachers have a 
large practical experience, a resource only slightly tapped 
for the purpose of founding opinion and making adjust- 
ments in the educational field of activity. 

The above, I believe, is my attitude to the question 
at the present time. It may change when other phases 
present themselves to my mind.” 


WM. CAMERON, M.A. 
Castor 


“A comparative study of the aims and workings 
of the two educational bodies in Alberta reveals 
many points of similarity between the A.T.A. and the 
A.E.A. But what things are so dissimilar that they 
possess no common factors. To have proper mental 
balance, we must not only know their likenesses but 
also their differences. The distinction between the two 
has for teachers the greatest significance. It reflects 
the dual nature of our social superstructure. 

On the one hand exists a body basically arranged for 
the external control of teacher opinion; and supported 
by an authority desirous of its own perpetuation. On 
the other hand an organization striving for the uplift of 
its members by endeavoring to improve the living 
standard and working conditions of teachers and to 
bring their aims, through internal means, within the 
practical scope of social requirements. Naturally there 
must arise conflict between these two bodies. Otherwise 
they cease to perform their functions. 

Economically, what is to become of these two over- 
lapping organizations, of two parts of an educational 
body, working in opposition? 

The answer to the question is contained not in the 
expression of individual opinion but in the discovery of 
the historic trend of all social movements. The history 
of political institutions reveals a growing strength in a 
continually unifying process; the history of wealth 
indicates increasing power, efficiency and productivity, 
in progressive union and internal direction, in freedom 
from all limiting restrictions. The records of craft 
unions teaches an accumulating influence obtained 
through combining all possible energies and centralizing 
efforts under interior control. And the more independent 
the body from opposing and disintegrating influences, 
the more rapid the development of the organism and the 
more prolific the results from its endeavors. 

History also reveals the lack of power and progress 
in a nation or institution split up into small conflicting 
parts. Opposing forces tend to neutralize one another 
and bring about an inert equilibrium. 

If, then, the teacher body desires to remain static or 
even retrogressive, let us retain divided control as a 
means towards that end; if, on the contrary, it desires 
progress, then the greater the attainment of unity, 
the more rapid will be its future development, because 
the sum total of its energy can then be directed towards 
an effective realization of its aims. This can best be 
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attained by combining the general teacher-welfare 
functions of the two educational bodies. In other 
words make the A.E.A. into the A.T.A. General ideas 
and aims will then be homogeneous.” 


C. RILEY, B.A. 
Medicine Hat 


‘Just a word of appreciation of your editorial in the 
July-August issue on the question of the A.T.A. taking 
on the work of the A.E.A. Your argument seemed to 
me to sum up the situation well and fully. 

Many of the teachers of the province have long felt 
that the work of the A.E.A.—largely routine in nature— 
could be managed as efficiently by our Alliance and this 
at an annual saving of nearly a thousand dollars. Once 
a year the A.E.A. bestirs itself, arranges the details of 
the convention—the most important of which is the pro- 
vision of a speaker—gets the convention over then, 
by a long period in a somnolent state, prepares itself for 
its gigantic effort the following Easter. Note that it 
does nothing whatever for the fall conventions. They 
function as independent organizations, dealing with no 
issues province-wide,—except that they all hear messages 
from A.T.A. speakers. 

The Alliance, very much alive the year round, is in a 
position to fully arrange the Easter convention and to 
arrange for co-operation in all fall conventions in the 
discussion of educational matters of provincial interest 
as well as of local interest. 

It is only a matter, sir, of one organization for two, 
and that one working more effectively. Little else need 
be changed unless it is so desired. 

Itis not my purpose to make a long dissertation on 
this question. Space does not permit. I have written 
only to indicate that some of us would be glad to see 
some discussion and thought on it and, if possible, 
some action.” 


WILLIAM E. HAY, B.A. 
Calgary Normal School 


“In my opinion it would not be advisable for the 
A.T.A. to take over the work of the A.E.A. for the 
following reasons: 

1. There is much need at present time of a yearly 
conference on the part of all who occupy positions of 
authority in matters educational in this province. That 
conference cannot be brought about under the patronage 
of the A.T.A., but it might be under the A.E.A. 

2. There are many groups of educationists in the 
province who are not teachers in the employ of school 
boards; e.g., those in agricultural schools, in the 
Institute of Technology and Art, in the University, 
in colleges; and there should be an educational associa- 
tion, the purposes and work of which would appeal to 
them all as generally beneficial. 

3. There are many not elegible for membership in 
the A.T.A., not even members of any teaching staff— 
but nevertheless vitally interested in the evolution of a 
satisfactory educational system for Alberta, who 
would welcome the opportunity to take part in a co- 
operative movement to make more definite a suitable 
aim of education and to co-ordinate various means 
which may be used in attainment of that aim. 

4. There is a difference between education in its 
broader meaning and the specialized form of it under- 
taken in primary and secondary schools. Teachers in 
those schools are quite competent to appreciate the 
meaning and method of education in that specialized 
form, but the interests of education in its broader meaning 
cannot be served adequately unless there is co-operation 
to that end on the part of representatives of all educational 
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agencies,—the press, the church, the trades and labor 
organizations, the Institutes, the U.F.A. and U.F.W.A. 
locals, etc. All these are interested, and in one way 
or another, engaged in education for good citizenship. 
There should be an A.E.A. in which expressions of the 
best thought and intention in educational endeavor 
could be made and heard by leaders in the various 
educational movements already functioning in this 
young province. 

5. The A.T.A. is too definitely an alliance formed for 
special purposes, to undertake, in addition, the work 
of an organization that, by virtue of its character, 
should not subscribe to particular attitudes or special- 
ized objections. Furthermore, the attainment of those 
very worthy purposes is a work quite large enough for 
any executive body which the A.T.A. can afford to pro- 
vide and maintain successfully. 

6. An organization under the name of Teachers’ 
Alliance cannot get a membership whose outlook will 
be broad enough and whose deliberations will be pro- 
found enough to open up the way for correlation of 
educational efforts within the province.” 





Che Bulran Convention 





ONE DAY Institute for new teachers was held at 
Vulean on November 5th by Inspector J. A. 
Macgregor, about 25 being present. Problems of the 
teacher just beginning were taken up sympathetically 
and all were encouraged to take part in the discussions. 
The perennial difficulty of the time-table was well 
handled by Miss Nichol. She showed, in addition, a 
journal in which she enters in advance each day’s work. 
This is of material advantage to the busy rural teacher 
in time economy. 

In the afternoon a reading lesson for beginners was 
demonstrated by Miss Fair of the Vulcan schools. 
She uses a method of teaching by flash cards and com- 
petition which seems very effective. 

The A.T.A. was represented at the Convention by 
D. R. Innes of the Lethbridge High School. Full 
opportunity to present the case of the Alliance was 
given by Col. Macgregor though the Convention time 
was limited. Ten of the eleven non-members readily 
signed membership applications at the request of the 
representative. One only refused because of member- 
ship in a religious sect. This teacher showed her 
recognition of indebtedness to the Alliance by offering 
a contribution of five dollars without accepting 
membership. 

It should be noted here that at Lethbridge and Vulcan 
only one Normal graduate of 1926 was found receiving 
less than $1,000 a year. The-exception had refused to 
line up with her fellow teachers at Calgary Normal 
School. Mr. Barnett’s stand that every new teacher should 
receive a salary of $1,000 is being generally accepted. 
Further, three or four who had not joined at Calgary 
Normal, now, according to themselves, have recognized 
Mr. Barnett’s good work and have joined the Alliance. 
The general impression around the country seems that the 
rate for new teachers is $1,000 which ought to react to 
the benefit of experienced teachers. 

The general attitude towards the Alliance this year 
seems much more favorable. Little persuasion is 
necessary in most cases to bring in the non-member. 
Most of these seem to realize that the A.T.A. is not a 
thing apart but the teachers organized with the same 
aims as the individual. (D. R. Innes, A.T.A. Rep.) 
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Oyen Inspectorate First 
‘ Annual Convention 





IXTY-SEVEN teachers of the Oyen Inspectorate 

registered at the first annual convention held under 

the auspices of the Oyen Teachers’ Association in Oyen, 
on Thursday and Friday, October 21st and 22nd. 

Mr. George A. Morrison, reeve, welcomed the visiting 
teachers on behalf of the village. Suitable responses 
-being made by Mr. Steckle, of Chinook, and Mrs. 
Clarke Fraser, of Rollinson, on behalf of town and rural 
teacher respectively. 

Committees to handle resolutions, nominations and 
finances, were then appointed, and a special committee 
was named to act in an advisory capacity in matters 
concerning an oratorical contest planned for the evening 
session. 

A ten minute sing-song livened up the assembly, 
the singing being led by ‘‘Bob”’ Nisbet, accompanied 
by Mrs. G. E. Dickson. 

A brief talk on the aims and methods of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance delivered by Mr. Sinclair, of Ramsey 
School, Calgary, was well received. 

A paper on Junior Art, the work of Mrs. A.C. Robin- 
son, primary teacher of Oyen School, was_ read. 
Unfortunately, sickness prevented Mrs. Robinson 
presenting the “Chalk Talk” she had prepared. The 
paper, however, was well read by Miss Gladys Walker 
of Oyen. So well appreciated was the paper, that the 
convention passed a resolution authorizing the printing 
of sufficient copies to supply each school in the 
inspectorate. 

The afternoon session was held in Oyen theatre. 
Professor Ottewell, of the Extension Department of the 
University of Alberta, pleased the gathering very much 
with his lecture on ‘‘Habit.’”’ Much valuable informa- 
tion and not a little good advice being contained in his 
address. 

Professor Ottewell was followed by Mrs. Clarke 
Fraser, who presented her ideas on ‘History in the 
Public School, Grades V. to VIII.”’ A lively discussion 
at the end of the period proved that the efforts made 
by Mrs. Fraser has been well directed. 

At 5 p.m. the teachers and a group of guests and 
pupils attended a banquet and oratorical contest, 
held in the United Church. The banquet, prepared by 
the Oyen Women’s Institute, was served in a manner 
-that would reflect credit in any metropolitan centre, 
and was thoroughly enjoyed. The contest consisted of 
the proposing of toasts, all toasts being prepared and 
propesed by pupils, and responses made by guests at 
the banquet. This contest proved to be one of the 
most. interesting features of the convention, thirty-five 
contestants taking part. All speeches were limited to 
three minutes. The president of the association, Mr. 
W. L. Irvine, Oyen, acted as toast-master and Professor 
Ottewell judged the contestants. 

The toast list, with the names of those making 
-responses, was as follows: 

1. “The Province of Alberta.’”’ Response by Lorne 
Proudfoot, M.L.A., Chinook. 

2. “Our Educational Institutions.” Responses by 
Professor A. E. Ottewell, University of Alberta, and 
Mr. F. L. Aylesworth, B.A., Oyen. 

3. “The Press.” Response by Mr. C. L. Dunford, 
Oyen. 

4. “Our Returned Men.” Response by Dr. W. D. 
McPhail, Oyen, and Robert Nisbet, Oyen. (The latter 
being a song, “‘ Long Live the King.’’) 


5. “The Teachers.’”’ Response by Mrs. Clarke 
Fraser, Rollinson. 

6. “The Church.” Responses by Father C. Lynett 
and Rev. C. R. Corcoran, Oyen. 

7. “Oyen.” Response by Mr. G. A. Morrison, 
Oyen. 

8. “The Ladies.’”’ Response by Mrs. C. S. Wright, 
Oyen. 

Toasts numbered 1, 2, 3 and 4 were proposed by 
High School pupils; 5, 6, 7 and 8 by Public School 
pupils. The original plan was to offer one prize each 
to the High School and Public School boys and girls. 
The contest, however, proved so popular and. assumed 
such proportions, that extra prizes were given, and 
since the number of girls was practically double the 
number of’ boys, the contest committee decided to give 
second and third prizes to girls in both sections, and 
second prizes to boys in both sections. 

Three of the first prizes were five dollar gold pieces, 
donated by Lorne Proudfoot, M.L.A., and G ; 
Johnson, M.L.A., and Mr. 8. A. Miller. The remaining 
first prize was a Vest Pocket Kodak, donated by Mr. 
G. A. Morrison. Second prizes were $2.00 bills; third 
prizes were $1.00 bills. 

At the close of the contest, Professor Ottewell 
complimented the prize winners in the high order of 
work presented, at the same time pointing out a few 
faults and giving good advice to all after-dinner speakers. 


Che Lethbridge Convention 








HE convention at Lethbridge, November 4th and 
5th, was attended by over four hundred of the 
members of the South Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 

tion. The opening feature on Thursday morning was 
the observation of teaching in Lethbridge Public High 
and Separate Schools. Visiting teachers expressed 
their appreciation of the opportunity to visit school- 
rooms other than their own. The exhibit of school 
work, obtained from the Public and Separate school 
rooms, and arranged by a local committee with P. J. 
Collins as chairman was of great interest to all who 
visited the rooms where ithe work was on view. 

At the Thursday afternoon session the president, 
W. S. Brodie, in a short address welcomed the delegates 
and explained the need for gatherings of the nature of 


the one which the executive had arranged. : € 


That social philosophy should dominate educational 
policy was the keynote of a thoughtful address by C. L. 
Gibbs, M.L.A., instructor of mechanical and architec- 
tural drawing at the Edmonton Technical High School. 
(Mr. Gibbs’ address has since been published in a Satur- 
day issue of the Lethbridge Herald.) The English school 
system was more in accord with the social philosophy 
of that country, stated Mr. Gibbs, in that different 
educational facilities were afforded for the leisured 
classes, the middle class, and the laboring class. Mr. 
Gibbs did not commend the social philosophy which was 
responsible for this condition, but used it as an illustra- 
tion of the manner in which educational systems react 
to the social philosophy of the people. Mr. Gibbs 
expressed his pleasure at being able to accept the 
invitation of the Convention Association to visit Leth- 
bridge. He complimented Lethbridge on its fine park 
system, and made reference to his pleasure at being able 
to sit in the legislature with a political colleague from 
Lethbridge. 

H. C. Sweet, member of the provincial executive 
of the A.T.A. gave a brief outline of the aims and accom- 
plishments of the Alliance. 
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An appeal to teachers to organize branches of the 
Junior Red Cross among their pupils was made by 
Miss Patterson of Calgary, representing the Junior Red 
Cross organization. 

The afternoon session closed with an address on 
practical classroom management by Inspector J. 
Morgan, B.A. Mr. Morgan stated that-he had noted 
a steady improvement in the work being done in the 
schools—very great progress had been made in teaching 
efficiency during the past ten years. The points on 
which a teacher was judged were vigor, voice, appear- 
ance, natural capacity, adaptability, personality, tact, 
accuracy, diligence, enthusiasm, sincerity, and sense of 
justice. 

The banquet under the auspices of the Lethbridge 
locals of the A.T.A. was very enjoyable, and was 


"attended by three hundred of the delegates to the 


convention. H. C. Sweet acted as chairman during 
the progress of the musical programme and the addresses. 
W. S. Brodie, president of the convention, spoke for 
both public and high school locals. Inspector Morgan 
expressed his satis‘action at the interest shown in the 
objects of the convention by those attending and at 
the spirit of co-operation evident among the executive. 

Rev. C. Swanson, chairman of the Lethbridge 
Public School Board, gave a fine address, which is 
published elsewhere in this issue of the A.7.A. Magazine. 
Mr. Swanson complimented the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance upon the fact that it was no longer looked 
upon with distrust but that its value and influence 
were generally appreciated. 

Superintendent A. J. Watson expressed his apprecia- 
tion. of the fine addresses given at the convention 
sessions by Mr. Gibbs and Rev. Mr. Swanson, and of 
many other features. He commended the co-operative 
spirit evident among the teachers, and expressed his 
approval of the principles for which the Alliance stands. 

The closing speaker, Mr. Gibbs, gave a convincing 
argument on behalf of the Alliance, and urged upon all 
teachers the necessity of commencing or continuing 
membership in the organization. 

During the evening excellent musical numbers were 
rendered by the following: §.O.E. quartette, Messrs. 
A. Wade, B. Martin, E. Faunch and G. Parsons; solo 
by Geo. Parsons; piano solo, C. G. Edwards and flute 
solo by A. Morgan. 

Dancing was enjoyed in the Masonic Hall by a 
large crowd of teachers and friends. Guests were 
received by Miss J. Jackson, Mrs. A. J. Watson, Mrs. 
J. Morgan and Mrs. C. C. Bremner, of Macleod. 

At the Friday morning sesssion excellent sectional 
meetings were held, in charge of Inspectors Morgan and 
Bremner, J. A. Davidson, J. W. Low and H. H. Bruce. 
In the High School section papers were given by Messrs. 
G. G. Woolley and T. E. Rodie. Mr. Gibbs at the 
general session gave a fine address on “The Creative 
Impluse in Industry.” 

The Friday afternoon session which was exceptionally 
well attended was addressed by Inspector C. C. Bremner 
on “Proper Grading of Pupils,’ and on School Fair 
Work. Inspectors Morgan and Bremner conducted a 
question drawer and general discussion of teachers’ 
problems. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected to include: 
President, J. Stevenson, Pincher Creek; Past President, 
W. 8. Brodie, Lethbridge; 1st Vice-President, G. L. 
Wilson, Lethbridge; 2nd Vice-President, H. H. Bruce, 
Lethbridge; Secretary-Treasurer, H. C. Sweet, Leth- 
bridge; Executive, Supt. A. J. Watson, Inspectors 
Morgan, Bremner and Scoffield, C. E. Branuow, Miss 
M. Wardman, Miss McDiarmid, Sister Fortier, Mr. 
Prime (Taber), R: E. Hicken (Cardston), Miss Ramsay 


(Nobleford), H. Teskey (New Dayton), Mr. Spackman 
(Stirling), Mr. Merkley (Magrath), Mr. Beacom (Mac- 
leod), Mr. Maclean (Bellevue), Mr. Litt (Burdett), 
G. Watson (Coaldale), J. Blackmore (Raymond), 
T. E. Rodie (Hardieville), C. E. Linn (Crystal Lake). 

General regret was expressed at the absence of 
Inspector J. Scoffield of Foremost, who was prevented 
by illness from attending the Convention. 

An active membership committee which included 
Messrs. D. R. Innes, C.; E. Brandow, P. J. Collins, 
G. Watson, R. E. Hicken, T. E.-Rodie, did excellent 
service for the A.T.A., enrolling a total of seventy-nine 
members. f 

The general A.T.A. committee, which arranged for 
the evening programme included Miss Bateman, Miss 


Jepson, Miss Flett, A: Wade, and G. L. Wilson. 





—— 
Gianna Convention 


HE Teachers’ Convention of ‘the Hanna Inspectorate 
met November 4th in Drumheller school with 
138 teachers in attendance.’ peg S 

After the preliminary addresses of welcome the 
following committees were appointed: 

Nomination Committee:| Mr..MeLean, Craigmyle; 
Mr. Copeland, Youngstown; Mr. King, Drumheller. 

Resolution Committee: , Mr. Thurber, Hanna; Miss 
F. Meadows, Hanna; Mr. Drake, Delia. 

Press Committee: Mr. Oke, Rumsey; Miss Kers- 
lake, Hanna; Miss King, Drumheller. 

A few minutes of hearty singing followed, creating 
a friendly atmosphere. 

The first topic was an excellent demonstration 
lesson in composition for grades LV., V. and VI. taught 
by Miss Dean to a class of her former pupils. A brief 
discussion followed. According to the comments, this 
lesson proved very helpful to the various teachers. 
An appeal was made by Mr. King for a hundred per 
cent. membership for the A.T.A. Judging by results 
up to date this seems likely to be obtained. — 

The afternoon session opened with a very interesting 
address on English literature by Miss McNab of 
Calgary High Schools. Miss McNab spoke of various 
means of enriching ones personality, stressing our choice 
of reading. This was followed by a literary criticism of 
Martha Ostenso’s novel “Wild Geese.” The closing 
address for the day was the inspiring paper on Citizenship 
by Miss R. McKenzie of Rosedale, in which citizenship 
was correlated with every subject on the school curricu- 
lum. 

At the supper served by the ladies of Knox Church 
the De Forest orchestra, speeches and singing enter- 
tained the pedagogues. The Rotarians’ play “Keep 
’Em Smilin’,” followed by the Piano Fund Dance 
completed a full day’s programme. _ 

Friday morning the convention divided. The High 
School Section met upstairs where interesting papers 
were given. Mr. J. M. Smith discussed Art; Mr. 
Priestly, Composition; and Mr. Copeland gave a paper 
on History. Each subject was fully discussed by the 
teachers. : 

In the Public School Section much discussion was 
brought out by Miss Kernick’s enjoyable paper on 
Reading for Junior Grades. The subject of writing 
in primary grades was treated by Miss H. Meadows 
followed by writing in intermediate grades by Miss 
Ingraham. So much time was occupied by this work 
that Mr. Barber’s topic, “Arithmetic in Grades VII. and 
VIII. was dealt with more briefly. Miss Coleman’s 
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talk on “Seat Work in Junior Grades” covered a wide 
field. Specimens of many variety of devices were 
displayed. Many helpful ideas were carried away. 

The climax to a busy and stimulating convention 
was the motor drive through the valley on Friday 
afternoon. ~ 

The afternoon closed with an address to the 

teachers’ by Mr. Garland, M.P. for this district. The 
following reports from the various committees concluded 
the convention: 
Nominating . Committee: J. McLean (convener). 
Honorary President, Hon. Perren Baker; President, 
Mr. Thurber, Hanna; Vice-President, Mr. Copeland, 
Youngstown; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Thompson, 
Hanna. 

Resolutions Committee: Mr. Thurber (convener). 

1. Resolved that the teachers of the Hanna Inspec- 
torate assembled in -convention in Drumheller go on 
record as opposed to the teaching of High School Subjects 
in the.Rural one roomed school since the teaching of 
these subjects is carried out at the expense of the public 
school pupils; 

Further, be it resolved that so long as High School 
subjects be taught in these schools, school boards 
should be compelled to state in advertisements for 
teachers what grades are to be taught.—Carried. 

2. Resolved that the teachers of the Hanna Inspec- 
torate assembled in convention at Drumheller go on 
record as ‘forming the establishment of Municipal 
School Boards since same would do away with many 
petty disputes between teachers and trustees and tend 
to promote permanency of tenure.—Carried. 

3. Resolved that the teachers of the Hanna Inspec- 
torate assembled in convention at Drumheller go on 
record as being in favor of raising the standard of grade 
VIII. to conform with the standards of the High School, 
and, furthermore, tests be set in all grade VIII. 
subjects.—Tabled. 

4. Resolved that the teachers of the Hanna 
Inspectorate assembled in convention at Drumheller 
extend a hearty vote of thanks to the citizens and 
teachers of Drumheller for the courtesy shown to the 
visiting teachers.—Carried. 


Cadet Training in Schools 


Frep 8. WarrEN, Rochester, Alberta 


S there is a feeling among some people that cadet 

training in schools should cease, I would like to 
present the other side of the case. The chief argument 
quoted against cadet training seems to be, ‘‘Are we 
preparing against the Eskimos or Mexico?’’. This is 
beside the case. None of us believe in fires yet we 
all favor a fire department. We cannot avoid disease 
by saying we don’t want it. We must find the cause 
and procure a remedy. Let us examine the possibility 
of the need for a cadet corps. 

The object of a cadet corps is to have the youth 
of the country prepared to act in its defense in case of 
national emergency. If the British Empire had had a 
more visible scheme of defense and had emphatically 
proclaimed that she would back the victim against the 
aggressor there would have been no war in 1914. The 
loud-trumpeted Locarno treaty contains no more than 
that. 

What are the possibilities of national emergency? 

There are three powers in the world today. The 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin nations or to put it another 
way, Europe and America form one group, with a 
common ideal of civilization; the Slavs with their 
communistic ideals form another group, and_ the 


of war is nauseating. 
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Asiatics or China and Japan form a third. Rome, 
Spain, France and Germany have each in turn set out 
to conquer the world and in the very nature of the 
case have failed. The Anglo-Saxons have been drawn 
into various quarrels and believing roughly in justice 
and mercy find themselves in a strong position in the 
world today. We have no desire to conquer the world 
or drive anyone anywhere. 

Following Rome, Spain, France and Germany, 
Russia comes on the scene with the communistic ideal. 
Frankly, we admire the theory of the thing and hoped 
they would have made a better job of it. But when 
they shoot two million of their cleverest citizens just to 
prove they believe in brotherly love, some of us feel we 
would prefer to live in a capitalist country with four 
meals a day and a flivver to starving for communism. 
Besides, if we tried communism here, we would all sit 
down and let George do it, until there would be an intense 
scarcity of sauerkraut and ham, just the same as in 
Russia. The only thing that has kept the Bolshevik 
from starving the world with this impractical doctrine 
was the fact that the Anglo-Saxon army and navy were 
able to defend their countries. Hence the necessity 
for our cadet corps. If one were out for a promenade 
on a dark night in a Siberian forest, it would be foolish- 
ness to throw away one’s arms to show the wolves that 
you would not attack them. Why act differently with 
our national existence? We need a Cadet Corps. 

It is an uncomfortable fact that out of all this hate 
and bloodshed in China, that China and Japan could 
hurl twenty million trained soldiers at us. All they 
need is‘ one good general. Even a little man like 


Mussolini, if he got in control of a Slavic-Asiatic combine. 


could give us a full day’s work. The most terrible 
mistake we can make is to let the Slav or Asiatic get 
the idea that we have lost the power to defend ourselves. 
Whether a new Thermopylae should take place in Poland, 
Turkey or at Singapore, we need a cadet Corps. , 
We want peace. We don’t want war. 
It is our sincerest prayer that it 


may never come. Our diplomats must tell the soviets 


we admire their ideals, wish them success, but cannot 
want peace. Our’ 
diplomats must tell the Chinese war-lords that we : 


accept them for ourselves. We 
admire the oldest civilization in the world, that Con- 
fucius has taught us many things and can teach us 
much more. We need their good-will and we want peace. 


However, for the same reason that we like fire , 
extinguishers when we need them desperately, and be-' 


cause human nature is human nature, and has not 
undergone any great and overwhelming change on 
account of the peace treaty, just in case Leonidas and 
his three hundred must hold the pass once more while 
we are getting ready, we need a cadet corps. 


SMOKY LAKE LOCAL 


The first meeting of the Local of the A.T.A. held 


here was a great success. 

Many thanks are due Mr. A. Waite, president of the 
Alliance and Mr. J. W. Barnett for coming to give 
this local a fine send-off. Each of these men spoke 
words that fired every teacher present to greater 
endeavor in behalf of the Alliance. 

After a pleasant discussion 
elected as officers: 

Mr. Goresky, President. 

Miss Ruth Lawford, Vice-President. 

J. E. Appleby, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Miss Florence Emes, Press Correspondent. 

The meeting was closed with the singing of 
“O Canada” and “God Save the King.” 


the following were 


The thought - 

















TROPHY WINNERS IN 18th ANNUAL HIGH SCHOOL SPORTS MEET, EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
(1) Dolly McLeod, Victoria H.S. (5) Ruth Freeman, Strathcona H.S. (9) W. Hollowach, Victoria H.S. (12) N. Parke, Strathcona H.S 
W. Hayes, Victoria H.S. (6) J. Noel, Strathcona H.S. (10) Gwen. Roxburgh, Eastwood H.S. (13) Isobel Macdonald, Westmount, H.S 


(3) Babe Belanger, McDougall Comm. H.S. (7) D. Hargreaves, Victoria H.S. (11) Major H. Kennedy, D.S.O. ° (14) “Buster” Brown, Strathcona H.S 
(4) Ethel Barnett, Strathcona H.S. (8) H. Miller, Strathcona H.S. tor Physical Ed., Edmonton Schools. 
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Editorial 


ECURITY of Tenure—What? Why? It seems 
almost impossible to credit it, but nevertheless it is 
true that the necessity still exists to debate this question 
within the teaching profession itself and to define from 
time to time, in the fullest sense, the underlying 
principles. It is evident that the inferiority complex 
still dominates a section of the teaching body, and until 
such time as this be dissipated, maximum efficiency in 
our efforts of obtaining reform along lines of tenure is 


not possible. 
ok * * * * 


HERE is one type of teacher obsessed with what he 

considers is superiority complex, If they only knew 
it, however, the line of argument used by such proves 
inability to think professionally, also that they have 
absorbed the mental attitude of the most reactionary 
type of anti-organization farmer, backwoods school 
trustee (figuratively speaking) or undemocratic small- 
minded employer. The line of reasoning (sic) is some- 
what similar to this: “If a farmer has a hired man, 
has he not a perfect right to fire him if he chooses? 
Surely the man that pays the piper calls the tune. Why 
should a teacher expect to be in any better position? 
If a teacher is not wanted in a district, is it not better 
for everybody concerned for him to get out and make 
no fuss?” Such arguments are conceived in conceit, 
born in self-admiration or complacency, reared in 
an atmosphere of sense of personal superiority, and 
trained in an atmosphere of individualism of the most 
servile and compliant kind; their paternity is disowned 
by allliberal minded citizens and sincere educationists. 

* * * * * 

HE primary consideration with respect to security 

of tenure is not to secure permanent positions— 
marriage contracts—for teachers whether efficient or 
inefficient, nor the shielding of incompetents or degener- 
ates; rather is its aim to develop Professor John Dewey’s 
ideal of a teaching body: 

“A body of self-respecting teachers and educators 
who will see to it that their ideas and _ their 
experiences in educational matters shall count in the 
community; and who, in order that these may count, 
will identify themselves with the interests of the com- 
munity, who will conceive of themselves as citizens and 
as servants of the public,and not merely as hired employees 
of a certain body of men.” The good old souls—there 
is one present at almost every teachers’ convention— 
would have the teacher serve as the community flunkey, 
figuratively speaking, the one who boils the coffee at a 
dance in the local school house, and who sweeps the 
floor and carries the desks so that everything is in order 
for the next day’s work. In our opinion, every teacher 
should be able to enjoy the full privileges and rights of 
citizenship; in other words, he should not only be free 
but conscious also of being unfettered to think and speak 
as he pleases on all questions challenging thought on the 
part of the fully fiedged citizen—on religion, society, or 
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local, civic, provincial, national and _ international scores of well qualified, long experienced teachers 


politics. He should have no suspicion that his security 
is jeopardized because he decides to change his boarding- 
house; refuses or consents to attend a particular church; 
belongs to a particular political party; expresses opinions 
which are not in conformity with the majority opinions 
of the powers that be; becomes candidate for election 
as alderman, mayor, councillor, member of provincial or 
federal parliament. Surely no sincere thinker has the 
temerity to argue that the teacher is free in these 
respects. True, individual examples might be cited 
where fearless teacher citizens have launched out upon 
the sea of freedom and have breasted the breakers and 
avoided the rocks, but the rare exceptions prove the 
general rule,—generally, speaking, teachers are not 
free and therefore can not function with maximum 
efficiency either in the school or the community. 
* * * ok * 


OONER or later, repression smothers intellect and 
personality, repressed opinions inevitably develop 
an individual lacking in strong conviction, which lack is 
a protection of the teacher’s tenure and a safeguard 
against the ‘‘order of the boot.” Such individuals do not 
arrive at the stage where “he isn’t wanted and had 
better move on.” At the same time, it most assuredly 
renders the teacher incapable of commanding that 
measure of respect from his pupils which is so essential 
for leaving the correct imprint on their minds and lives. 
Civilization today demands of the citizen a personality 
forceful and original. It is upon the school rather than 
the parents that the responsibility rests or is imposed, of 
inculcating the virtues of truth, sincerity and leadership 
as distinct from camouflage and servility. How can this 
be done by the teacher whose course of action and 
general expression of thought is dominated or 
specifically outlined by the community? 
* * ok * * 


UPERIORITY (?) Complezicus interjects. ‘I’ve 

never had any trouble, I’ve never been fired.’ 
Indeed, my friend! but has your guardian angel been 
good luck or smoothness. Some uncharitable logician 
may counter, “Action and reaction are equal and 
opposite. If there be mere passivity—no action—how 
can there be any reaction?’ Playing safe, careful 
choosing of every footstep, keeping the ear glued to the 
ground, treading the conventional pathway to ease, 
means a tedious, uneventful, unheroic existence. But 
this ‘nnocuous entity, this stereotyped, smug, sane (?), 
posturing, does it make for self-respect, for a worthy 
prototype of the citizen of tomorrow? 

* * * oe * 


OMETIMES the argument is advanced that 

teachers have a maximum degree of security of 
tenure in certain school districts, notably the large cities; 
that is, teachers are seldom dismissed. This does not 
disprove our contention at all. What it does tend to 
show is that these school boards, with their highly trained 
and experienced advisers, are loath to confess or admit 
their error of judgment in appointing, from the 


always on their waiting applicants’ list, a teacher 
who is not up to standard. Secondly, almost without 
exception, the personnel of large school boards is 
of finer fibre, superior in understanding and cx- 
perience of educational problems and administration 
than that of the average school district. ’ Besides, 
action with respect to teachers’ appointments and dis- 
missals are usually dependent upon the recommendation 
of a highly paid, long experienced supervisor, the 
superintendent of schools: he, being an educational 
technician interested solely in the efficiency of the 
schools, obviously bases his advice to the board on 
educational premises—this is as it should be. Then 
again, pubic opinion in the large centres would serve 
as a brake on contemplated dismissal of a public servant 
were there any suspicion of injustice or discrimination. 
The official of the board, an earnest educationist, is the 
buffer between the public and the teacher; there is 
seldom any direct contact between the parent and 
school board member or, if such there be, any complaint 
against a teacher is necessarily referred to the super- 
intendent for investigation and report. In consequence, 
the investigation partakes of an educational nature 
and that only, thereby eliminating the personal or 
private slant so seldom absent from teacher enquiries 
in the small districts; and therefore executions are 
seldom carried out in the cities. And yet, even here, | 
the dramatic exception proves the general rule and 
makes every teacher wary lest he be the rare exception, 
and the fact still remains that the board has the legal 
right to dismiss a teacher without cause. This being so, 
it renders nugatory the argument that a teacher has 
anywhere, in a legal sense, security of tenure, and 
teachers who endeavor to camouflage the fact are playing 
the role of betrayer to their profession in its campaign 
for reform and, in the long run to the prejudicing of 
their own personal, economic and professional status. 


* * * * * 


“TT is by no means flattering to the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation and to the A.T.A. to assume that security 
of tenure, the main plank in our platform, is advocated 
merely to avoid the constant exchange of teachers or 
to arrest the exit from our ranks of those who leave the 
work disgusted at finding themselves so defenceless and 
alone, after having suffered loss of professional prestige, 
injury to pride, loss of salary, break-up of home and 
severance of friendships. The wider and deeper plea 
is based on ethical, educational and professional 
grounds; we aspire to attain greater security of 
tenure because we are convinced it would produce 
the following results: 

1. Fewer dislocations of school routine. 

2. Fewer breaks every year in the continuity of the 
education of scores of thousands of pupils. 

3. Teachers would give better value for public funds 
devoted to instruction, by avoiding waste of 
time in pupil, parent, school board and teacher 
getting acquainted, 
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4. The teacher would have greater inducement 
to take more than a superficial interest in 
community affairs. Frequent change of location, 
the danger of the effects of getting in wrong 
induces a lack of interest on the teacher’s part 


and a disinclination to assume social, church or / 


political responsibility. 
* * * ca * 

F the foregoing conclusions are sound and should the 

time of testing arrive, choosing the line of last 
resistance, shunning to face squarely and react vigor- 
ously to an obvious injustice to oneself as a member of 
a profession—moving on because it is the easiest course 
of procedure—merely intensifies and perpetuates a 
glaring evil. No dismissal unless based upon educational 
or moral grounds should pass unprotested. Teaching 
can never become a truly respected profession, more 
than a stepping stone to something more dignified and 
attractive, until the members of the teaching body are 
freed from petty tyrannies and conscious of being 
unfettered with respect to entering the ranks of citizens 
who take an active part in directing public opinion of 
today and setting the mould of the world of tomorrow. 
The teacher’s work and influence in the classroom will be 
more productive of genuine results. One hundred per 
cent. unity on this all important matter, one hundred 
per cent. effectiveness in achieving our object is obviously 
dependent upon one hundred per cent. organization on 
the part of teachers. 


HIGH SCHOOL principal forwards to us the 
following excerpt: 
*““SANCTUARY”’ 


(From Education for May 15, 1926) 
Organ of New South Wales P.S. Teachers’ Federation 


“The schools should be sanctuaries as far as the 
children are concerned. 

This is the concluding observation of Mr. §S. H. 
Smith, Director of Education, after notifying all teachers 
through The Gazette that visits of photographers, 
hawkers, canvassers, stock and-share salesmen, land 
“go getters” and all the heterogeneous mass of canvas- 
sers, must be prevented from conducting their business 
in schools. 

Every teacher will support the Director. The schools 
have too long been exploited and interrupted by th various 
visitors described. Benefit to the school will result 
from discontinuance of affording access to such persons. 

There is, however, a further consideration which 
teachers will concede is matter for personal attention. 
It is that within the schools themselves there is inter- 
ruption by weak organization or non-recognition of the 
outstanding educational fact that teachers and scholars 
should not be disturbed in their studies and discussions. 

There is nothing more trying to a teacher and his 
class when intent upon working out some problem, 
following closely some line of reasoning, an interruption 
occurs by somebody entering the room on a quite 
unimportant errand that could well have been 
postponed—the forms of such unimportant errands 


all teachers know. 
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Further, the teacher and his class must not be 
interrupted from outside only, the teacher should see 
that he does not interrupt himself. 

The irritation consequent upon the interruption to 
teachers is the cause of far the greater part of the nervous 
condition of so many teachers. The pupils also must 
be considered. A boy or girl intent upon work feels an 
interruption quite as much as an adult. Intentness upon 
work abhors interruption. Seeing how difficult it is to 
obtain intentness, how greatly should teachers do 
everything possible to preserve it. 

The schools should indeed be sanctuaries. There is 
no doubt of it and the teachers will see that they are.” 


Trenchant and forceful are the comments of 
our correspondent, who voices the protest of Alberta 
teachers who are heartily sick of these periodic visits 
from “‘Butinskis.” 

“If the writer lived in Alberta he would make 
a few changes in his list of interruptions from which 
our students should be protected, but he would be none 
the less emphatic. 

It is time a close season was proclaimed on prize 
compositions for outside organizations. If our Com- 
position course is not satisfactory, the matter should 
be taken up with the Department of Education. In the 
meantime, our schools should be permitted to teach this 
subject as directed in the Course of Study. 

A permanent ban should also be put on the occasional 
visitor who dispenses slush to high school students in 
the name of social purity.” 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


The PerrPictures 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


School in Brittany Geoffroy 
D°® your children understand "the meaning of school? This quaint 
picture may aid you in explaining, even to the youngest, that 
you are oe them to learn to rule their minds and bodies so that 
some day they may command in the world. 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x314. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
Send 50 Cents for Art Set of 25 Pictures, or 25 for Children, or 25 
Madonnas, or Christmas Set of 25, each 514x8. 


BIRD PICTURES 
LARGE PICTURES FOR 
IN NATURAL COLORS FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 


Three cents each for 15 or 
more. Also Animals, Fruits, Size 22x28, including the 
Flowers, Minerals, etc. Size margin. $1.00 each for two 
7x9 or more; $1.25 for one. Hand 
colored, same pictures, $3.00 
Birds with a very brief descrip- for two; $2.00 for one. 150 
tion of each. subjects. 


G AT ALOGUES: 64 pages, 1,600 Miniature Illustrations. 


It costs only 15 cents, in coin or stamps. 


‘he Perr Pictures ©. cox 709, MALDEN, MASS. 


Send 75 cents for 25 Common 
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Reading in Grade One 


Miss E. M. Burnett, Instructor Primary Work, 
Camrose Normal School. 


HE Course of Study says, ‘‘ Literature and Reading 

go hand in hand.” It says that “‘ Language finds 
its best content in Literature.” The First Reader of 
The New Canadian Series is a literary book beginning 
with Nursery Rhymes and having its lessons based on 
these folk tales mainly. The methods used in teaching 
literature in the primary grades are largely dramatiza- 
tion and memorization. The method which is used in 
teaching Reading must harmonize with these. 

The Sentence Method is stressed first. Blackboard 
and chart lessons precede the use of the book. These 
must be accompanied by much printed matter for drill 
and review of words, phrases and sentences. Flash 
cards made with the aid of a Sign Printer are invaluable 
aids to the busy teacher. These boxes of letters may 
be obtained: from the Edmonton Rubber Stamp Co., 
Ltd. They contain the capitals, small letters and 
figures, and cost from three to five and a half dollars 
according to the size. 

The Sentence Method lends itself to lessons of varied 
form, e.g. 

1. The simple sentence which is taken from a 
language lesson, where the teacher selects the best oral 
sentence, prints it on the board and uses it for word 
and phrase drill. 

2. Action sentences are developed as games or drama- 
tizations printed on cardboard and used over and over 
again for silent reading exercises. 

3. Reading a rhyme. The children have memor- 
ized the rhyme in their literature lesson. The teacher 
asks a child to repeat it and she prints it line by line on 
the blackboard, having them note the beginning and 
ending words as she prints. They learn to recognize 
the lines in any order and also certain words and phrases 
in them, e.g., pages 67 and 68 in the Teacher’s Manual. 
If the rhyme is taught as a book lesson the children 
use a marker placing it under each line as dirécted, 
first locating and reading the lines in any order then 
learning words and phrases in these lines. 

4. The story lesson. A well-known story is told 
and sentences from it are printed on the board. These 
are read as wholes and used as a basis for word and 
phrase drills as illustrated on pages 69 and 70 of the 
Teacher’s Manual. 

In addition to the words which the child acquires 
in his sentence reading many are gained through such 
incidental methods as labelling objects, putting up 
animal pictures with the name beneath, having flash 
cards with action words upon them for change of 
position, titles of nursery rhymes as Bo Peep, Boy 
Blue, Miss Muffet, Betty Pringle, Jack and Jill, etc., 
color names upon paper of the color named, number 
names beside the figure which corresponds with them, 
and many other easy play methods. 

In a short time the pupils get familiar with forty or 
fifty words which are presented over and over again 
in a great variety of ways. These sight words are made 
the basis of their work in phonetics which now begin 
and is carried on daily as regularly as the sentence 
reading. Work in oral phonics begins the first day of 
school and prepares the child for the analysis of words 
into their constituent sounds. As examples of oral 
phonic exercises I would mention the following: 


1. Having the child tell his name as part of a 
sentence.—‘‘ My name is 
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2. The Echo game where the teacher sings the 
child’s name on two notes of the scale and the one 
named responds by echoing the tones. 

3. The animal game where a child imitates the 
characteristic sound made by the animal he has chosen - 
to represent. 

4. Telling what words end and begin alike in the 
rhymes he says. 

5. Naming words that end the same as sing, bunny, 
cat, etc. (see page 28 to 33 in Manual). 

The first step in written phonies is getting the child 
to discover the first sound of each sight word and to 
recognize this when it is written separately on the 
blackboard. This serves as a review of the words he 
knows and the child is led to get the sounds for himself. 
These initial consonant sounds should be learned in 
two weeks. For a seat-work exercise booklets should 
be made and pictures of objects, the name of which 
begins with the required consonant, mounted on’ each 
page. The teacher stamps or prints the letter but 
the child cuts, places and pastes the picture on the 
page. These little books are very helpful in fixing 
the form and sound of the symbol. 

The second step is getting the short sound of the 
vowel from known words. This is got by analysis also. 
When the child has been led to make the sound for 
himself, the teacher begins to build new words by com- 
bining the known consonant sounds with that of the 
vowel just learned. She has them blend a consonant 
and vowel and add a third sound to make a word. 
This method which works from the beginning of a word 
is called initial blend and is the best and quickest way 
of gaining power over consonants and short vowels. 
This might be covered in six weeks if much seat work 
is given to impress class teaching. 

The third step, the teaching of the long vowel is 
approached in another way. The teacher gives examples 
showing the effect of silent ‘‘e’’ at the end of one 
syllable words. Building by endings offers more scope 
in making lists of words. Long narrow booklets in 
which children build up word families is a good kind 
of seat exercise to use here. 

These and other phonic steps are fully worked out 
in the Manual on pages 33-41, also long lists in the 
Appendix of the First Canadian Reader. There should 
be a phonic lesson of ten or fifteen minutes each day 
as well as the regular reading from the book. In 
addition there should be much seat work and as many 
drill and review exercises from blackboard chart, and 
flash cards in the form of silent reading as possible. 

Inspectors have complained that they find children 
able to read the pages of their books quite glibly but 
unable to locate or pronounce individual words, showing 
that the lessons are memorized. This is not a criticism 
of the book but of the method of teaching. Memorizing 
belongs to literature. Reading consists in recognizing 
the words and understanding their meaning singly or 
in context before pronouncing them. The rhymes are 
intended to be used as word drills, the teacher naming 
words or phrases and the children finding them; or the 
teacher printing words on the blackboard and pupils 
showing tMe same on books and pronouncing them 
correctly. In the first half of the book the rhymes 
contain most of the new words. They are followed by a 
story in which these words occur over and over. They 
should be taught from the rhyme in advance of their 
use in the story. The reading of the story gives practice 
in pronouncing them. The great advantage of the 
sentence method is that it makes expressive readers. 
Any teacher should understand that a child is not really 
reading unless he can understand and prunounce the 
individual words on the page. 
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Neither the sentence method nor the First Canadian 
Reader has been wholly satisfactory in the teaching of 
non-English children or those who are particularly slow 
in acquirement. For their special benefit an intro- 
ductory book called An Easy Primer has been prepared. 
It emphasizes the word rather than the sentence in the 
beginning. If children use it before the First Canadian 
Reader, they are not nearly so apt to memorize it as 
they cover its pages so much more quickly. 

The Easy Primer has many points of excellence 
which makes it a real aid to the teacher. Its content is 
of an objective nature, each new word or phrase being 
illustrated by a picture. Its early pages are so easy to 
read that it can be very soon put into the hands of the 
children. Its lessons are very simple and closely fitted 
to the daily experiences of child-life. Its vocabulary is 
the one children use for expressing their ideas in school. 
It is a small book with a limited content, but when the 
children have read through it they have a feeling of 
satisfaction in their accomplishment, which helps in 
attacking the larger book and makes the early pages of 
it very easy to read. It provides them with a suitable 
vocabulary of sight words for phonic analysis and 
furnishes material for blackboard lessons as well as easy 
phonic reading matter. The method suggested for its 
use 1s fully outlined in the introduction. 

The teachers of Alberta owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mrs. Wright and Miss Fisher of Calgary for providing 
the three Silent Readers, one for each of the primary 
grades. These very excellent books have helped to 
solve one of the busy teacher’s great problems, that of seat 
work, as well as providing much interesting matter for 
Silent Reading lessons. We are in a better position 
than ever before in having much suitable material 
avai.able for use in teaching Grade I. to read. The 
Easy Primer, Silent Reader (Book I.), and the Canadian 
Reader (Book I.), have very largely thesame vocabulary. 
This idea was kept in mind in preparing them and adds 
greatly to their usefulness. 

Thinking of the school year as beginning in 
September, I would suggest the following order of 
procedure. Use the Easy Primer very soon—first 
printing the words on the blackboard and illustrating 
by action, then find them in the book as a seat exercise. 
Allow the pupils to have the books for a short time each 
day then lay them up. Memorize the rhymes and use 
as songs or games, also find known words in them or 
choose new words to be drilled upon and used in 
sentence reading. Reserve the last two lessons for 
reading on birthdays. Children who are quick to 
learn will cover it by Christmas time. Begin to use the 
authorized text in accordance with the method outlined 
in the Teacher’s Manual, which accompanies it. When 
children have read as far as page 38, begin to use the 
Silent Reader. They will cover the first pages very 
quickly. Give some work from this book each day, 
either as seat work or as a class exercise. In addition 
to these three books we have three others which furnish 
suitable supplementary reading, viz: Free and Treadwell 
Primer Merry Readers (Book II.), and the Field Primer. 
When the pupils have read these, or as many of them 
as you can obtain, introduce the little book called 
“All About Canada”? by Miss Dickie. This book is 
easy to understand, beautifully illustrated and very 
interesting to the children. It has a larger vocabulary 
than the other books but the bright children can manage 
it. Let them read its stories to the class, thus beginning 
to develop the “‘audience”’ idea even in Grade I. 

As these books are provided by the school the 
teacher should insist that the children have clean hands 
when handling them. The books should be kept in the 
bookcase and given out as required for use but not left 
with children for an unlimited time. This makes them 
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more desirable and the using of them a greater privilege. 
The quickness with which the child acquires the ability 
to read depends largely upon his desire. These books 
are so attractive from the standpoint of illustration 
and reading content that if the teacher uses them to the 
very best advantage little children will take a long step 
in learning to read in Grade I. 


Ouerseas Ceachers in Rome 


Miss E. H. STantey 


UR party, sixty-eight in number, arrived in the 

“Eternal City’’ on the evening of December 22nd, 
1925, at seven-thirty, which was a'very opportune time 
to get our first impression of ‘‘ Modern Rome,” through 
which part we passed on our way from the station to the 
hotel. Was more than delighted to get my first view 
of her entrancing fountains, known as the fountain 
of the ‘‘Naiads,” in the centre of the Piazza del 
’Esedra,—the last contribution of the Popes, inaugurated 
by Pius [X, in 1870, and the sculptor Rutelli is the 
author of the bronze Naiads which decorate it. 

On the morning of December 23rd, we visited the 
Vatican Galleries and learned something of the history 
of this wonderful place and of its rare art treasures, 
which we were privileged to see. The Popes summoned 
the best artists of Italy to do their finest work here and . 
amongst those who responded to the call were the two 
“Supermen”’ of all ages,—Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
First we visited the “Sistine Chapel” where I expected 
to see the ‘‘Sistine Madonna,” but instead learned it 
was named after Sixtus IV., under whose regime it had 
been erected in 1473. In 1482, Botticelli, Perugino, 
Signorelli and other famous Florentine masters executed 
a series of beautiful frescoes on the upper part of its long 
walls. In 1508, Julius II., nephew of Sixtus IV., 
entreated Michael Angelo to decorate the ceiling which he 
completed in the fall of 1512. Twenty years later 
Clement VII. again requested Michael Angelo, who was 
then sixty years old, to paint on the altar wall the 
celebrated ‘‘Last Judgment,’’ which he finished in 
eight years. Here in a series of pictures is depicted 
the complete history of mankind from the creation of 
Adam, where he receives the breath of life from the 
Master’s touch, down to the “Last Judgment,” on the 
left of which picture is one man with a rope tied around 
his body which Michael Angelo had painted thus 
because he had put clothes on some of his nude figures. 

The pavement of this Chapel is of Comatesque 
mosaic and its altar where only the Pope officiates is 
beautifully inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 

Next we viewed some of the works of Raphael. 
As a painter he is the first love, not only of the Italians, 
but of art-lovers all the world over. He was twenty- 
five years of age when Pope Julius II. called him from 
Florence to Rome to do his part in the decoration of the 
Vatican. Daily he was escorted there from his home 
by fifty painters—a striking contrast to Michael Angelo, 
who led a very lonely life. The Vatican became a 
perfect Museum of this dearly-beloved artist’s works. 
He ornamented the walls of four halls with magnificent 
frescoes. In one hall the pictures represent Theology, 
Philosophy, Law, and Poetry. The most familiar of 
these great frescoes is ‘‘The School of Athens,’’ which 
represents fifty-two wise men, teachers and pupils of 
Ancient Greece. Amongst them can be seen Plato 
pointing upward, for his teaching is of heavenly things; 
while Aristotle points downward as he is teaching 
about the earth. There are several groups in the 
picture, each having a teacher surrounded by questioning 
pupils. There is one especially interesting group in the 
picture—that one which surrounds Socrates—the best- 
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loved teacher of Greece;,his pupils are leaning forward 
in their eagerness, and beckoning others to listen to his 
words of wisdom. In an open gallery, along which I 
walked I saw the beautiful bible scenes Raphael had 
painted on its ceiling—these were called Raphael’s 
Bible. Lastly in one small Chapel I viewed the finest 
picture in the world, ‘‘The Transfiguration,’’ which was 
unfinished when the great artist died; with the colors 
still damp it was carried at the head of the great funeral 
procession, which followed the saintly and most dearly- 
beloved of all artists to his last resting place in the 
Pantheon at Rome. 

I must not leave the Vatican without mentioning a few 
of the wonderful pieces of statuary we saw there, 
namely, Apollo di Belvedere, Perseus, Minerva, 
Augustus Imperator, Discobolo or dise-thrower, Cnidian 
Venus, after Praxiteles and the Belvedere Torso, which 
Michael Angelo liked to touch after he had become 
blind. Just as we were leaving I noticed a guard dressed 
in a most startling uniform, and upon inquiry learned 
it had been designed by the great master, Michael 
Angelo. 

In the afternoon our visit was to the Colosseum where 
we had Dr. Ashmole, head of the British School at 
Rome, as our guide, and next morning he was with us 
at the Forum and seemed to make those two places 
almost live again. From the Colosseum we went to 
the British School and were entertained to tea by 
Dr. and Mrs. Ashmole. On the afternoon of the 24th 
we went to the great church of St. Peter’s—the largest 
cathedral in the world. St. Paul’s of Old London could 
be placed inside it and there would still be room left 
and a great deal of it. Its foundation stone was laid in 
1506, and was finished in 1667, and among its many 
architects were such famous artists as Raphael and 
Michael Angelo. Its interior is very beautiful, is filled 
with painting and sculptures by the greatest artists, 
and the immense dome is decorated in rich mosaic, 
while just beneath it stands a splendid altar of brass. 
Outside, a tall, graceful obelisk with fountains on either 
side adorns its lovely square. 

The night of December 24th, spent most of my 
my time listening to the bands of street-singers who 
earolled all night until break of day, interrupted now 
and then by the tinkling of bells on horses. 

Christmas morning came all too soon—the morn of 
the great service at St. Peter’s, when the ceremony 
connected with the closing of the ‘Holy Door” took 
place. Some of our party was fortunate enough to be 
admitted, but I was not amongst that number. Instead, 
went with some of our party to the famous Capitoline 

. Museum, where Dr. Ashmole again was guide. Here 
we viewed the finest marble portrait gallery in the world, 
containing the only authentic one of Julius Caesar 
extant, one of Nero, his mother, Emperor Claudius, 
Marcus Aurelius as a boy and a man. A gigantic 
statue of Mars stands at the foot of the stairs, and in one 
room are two sarcophagi, one is sculptured with reliefs 
of a battle between the Greeks and the Gauls; the 
other with reliefs of incidents in the story of Achilles. 
The latter was found on the Appian Way and the vase 
which contained the ashes belonging to this sarco- 
phagus is the famous “Portland Vase”? which I had 
seen in the British Museum. 

After viewing the many wonders of the Capitoline 
we visited the Palatine and went through what remains 
of the Palace of the Caesars. 

In the afternoon we drove along the Appian Way, 
passed the baths of Caracalla, Church of ‘‘Quo Vadis” 
and went through the Catacombs under the Church 
of St. Sebastian. These Catacombs were Christian 
cemeteries; they were excavated by the Christians to 
bury there dead. They were used as such until the 
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year 313—the date of the “Edict of Milan,’’ when the 
Emperor Constantine gave freedom of worship to the 
Christians. Our next journey was to St. Paul’s Church 
outside the wall of Rome—a very beautiful church with 
its many columns of marble and alabaster. The walls 
are adorned with paintings depicting the many scenes 
in the life of St. Paul. The last visit we made this 
Christmas afternoon was to the Church of the “Scala 
Santa’’—these sacred marble stairs were taken from the 
Palace of Pontius Pilate, up which Christ had walked, 
and Pilgrims ascend them only on their knees. From 
there we returned to the hotel ‘“‘Metropoli,”’ had 
Christmas dinner and a few hours afterwards our very 
interesting Christmas Day in Rome had come to an end. 
EK. H. STANLEY. 


Canadian Edurcation—A Critiriam 
Wa. Cameron, M.A. 


ERSONALLY I, among many others, have taken 

much interest in the educational articles by 
writers who, while not members of the teaching pro- 
fession, yet manifest, by their grasp of the subject, 
great enthusiasm in our work and an evidently earnest 
desire to co-operate with teachers, not only to improve 
scholastic standards and make them more adaptable to 
modern requirements but also to express as clearly and 
courteously as possible what they consider weak points 
in teachers’ qualifications for the general purpose of 
examining and strengthening them. They do this not 
with the object of condemning the profession as a whole 
but rather of indicating how in their opinion, school 
work may be facilitated by being made more agreeable, 
acceptable and profitable to all concerned. 

I do not wish positively to state the infallability of 
all their views. But this I do say emphatically that 
teachers ought in some manner to recognize their good 
intentions by taking at least some notice of these articles. 
For they will find that writers who so liberally, so frankly 
and so gratuitously express their ideas for our edification 
and enlightenment are just as willing to accept reciprocal 
treatment from teachers in return. Only those wedded 
to a notion they cannot defend by the logic of reason 
take an adverse criticism unkindly. They fear the 
loss of an obsolete idea more than they desire the gain 
of an empirical fact. Most of them are traditionalists 
and for this reason given to rationalising. But laymen 
who contribute to the A.T.A. Magazine do not appear 
to be of that stamp. Their ideas we appreciate although 
we do not always agree with them nor forego the pleasure 
of criticizing them. We hope they will long continue 
their frank expressions of opinion, extolling our merits 
even when vigorously condemning our faults. 

In the following necessarily brief remarks I wish to 


indicate that among other things the main cause of 


most pedagocical failures lies not in the subject nor in 
the variety or quantity of subjects (although the more 
extensive the field covered, the less intensive and deeply 
thoughtful the work) but in method of presentation 
where minor and particular details are discussed and 
given much wider significance and values than should 
naturally attach to them. Psychologically this practice 
is termed error; popularly, an untruth. In physics 
objects are hot or cold, according to the degree of heat 
they contain measured above or below a certain fixed 
mark in a thermometer. Without this instrument 
heat or cold may be measured as more or less than blood 
temperature. Only the standards differ. But at the 
same time cold just means a less degree of heat and 
heat aless degree of cold. Heat and cold are qualitatively 
the same and only differ in the quantity of the quality 
they contain. They are only mental, not objective 
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contradictions, made for the purposes ‘of distinction 
and classification. So with truth anderror. The latter 
contains a certain quantity of truth. Error or untruth 
lies in ascribing to an object a greater quantity of an 
attribute than it actually possesses. The ordinary 
everyday lie, a form of error, consists in purposely 
denying in whole or in part to an incident or pheno- 
menon an attribute it actually possesses, or ascribing 
to it an attribute outside its definition. Every form of 
matter, every phenomenon is a truth if only a relative 
one. 
Again truth is either good or bad. It becomes one 
or the other only as it affects the human being or his 
property. When its action affects man beneficially 
it is good; contrarily, we term it bad. Good and its 
diminutive bad are only the effects of things upon 
mankind. Like hot and cold, good and bad are of the 
same nature. They are not real contradictions, only 
mental, and made for purposes of distinction. 

So we observe that what is good is not necessarily or 
universally good. A line of action good for one in- 
dividual or nation may be bad for another individual or 
nation. Further, what is good at one time may be bad 
at another time. And what is good for me at any par- 
ticular time may at the same time be bad for my neighbor. 
In fact an action is good and bad according to individual, 
time, place and circumstance. 

With the foregoing as a basis I write more particularly 
to Layman Contributor a few friendly withal critical 
remarks upon his articie entitled Education in Canada 
—its trend and its aims In this article Layman asks 
“Ts the standard of teaching likely to rise as time goes 
on?” This may be interpreted as meaning, “Will a 
longer course of training make the teacher more intelli- 
gent and better fitted for his work?” or which eventually 
means the same, ‘‘ Will the subject content of curricula 
become more adapted to the requirements of the pupil?” 
For in the long run the pupil becomes the teacher. 

A discussion of these queries necessitates some 
concrete material. For this purpose I take two thoughts 
from Layman’s contribution: “Russia” and ‘ Demo- 
cracy,” and analyze them in more or less detail as 
required for the purpose under discussion. 

Most papers and periodicals disparage and condemn 
the social activities of Russia, forgetting that what may 
be good for this our country may not be applicable to 
another people; and that a people’s actions are not 
generally directed to their own hurt. We, individuals, 
who have no relationships with that country and its 
affairs and can consequently have no ideas of good or 
bad, right or wrong in connection therewith, slavishly 
imitate the press and unreasonably form biased opinions. 
Russia and its activities is a truth; it has real existence. 
But it has no influence in or connection with our 
domestic concerns. For us it is neither good nor bad. 
Yet we in Canada who love fair-play and sportsmanship 
take an unholy delight in kicking and defaming the 
fellow that is down. We say Russian money is tainted 
and still allow our bankers and commercial magnates 
to carry on a profitable business with. Russia to gain 
some of that tainted money. We boast of our democracy 
and yet despatch armies to prevent the ‘‘ barbarians” 
from attaining the same ideal. We call ourselves 
fair-minded and yet without reason display towards the 
people of that country an animosity and intolerance that 
becomes insufferable. We think ourselves educated 
and cultured and yet scorn as ignorant and savage 
people who have accomplished a work of colossal mag- 
nitude in face of a world’s opposition. We term ourselves 
moral and yet shew by our speech and actions, inability 
to differentiate between thought and being, good and 
bad, right and wrong, practical and reasonable. We 
ask Russia to attend to her own affairs and then con- 
tinuously interfere in her internal business. 


These attitudes are but typical of habitual incon- 
sistency in our actions, a general result obtained through 
developing a wrong method of thought in school. Pupils 


soon become teachers without eradicating this erratic 


thought. And so the circle moves on from one decade 
to another, never progressng beyond a certain standard. 
With his knowledge and in face of public opinion how 
will a teacher present a lesson on this subject to his 
class? On the one hand appears truth, concepts of 
good, right and reasonable, a sense of brotherhood, 
interest in the solution of problems, respect and en- 
couragement of youth, tolerance, a desire to eliminate 
chaotic conditions and live methodically, an interest 
in education fitting conditions, in fact nearly everything 
that would make an intensely interesting—because actu- 
ally living—lesson for children. On the other hand error, 
intolerance, bad sportsmanship, artificial national 
emotions, condemnation of everything new, sense of 
ignorance and inferiority in foreign peoples, in fact 
everything that leads to a pharisaical view of the world. 
We all know the form the lesson will take, and in it 
is contained the answer to Layman’s query “Will a 
longer course of training make the pupil a more effective 
teacher?” The answer is a decided negative. No 
more extended course along present lines will transform 
poor thought into efficient thought, a poor thinker 
into a methodical thinker or raise his intellectual standard 
or his moral value. All that further instruction can 
accomplish appears in a mind more expanded with 


untrustworthy information and a reasoning faculty _ 


more confirmed in bad ways of thinking. One can 
never become a good thinker or an intelligent teacher 
by reason of contact with inferior methods of thought, 
no matter how long these bad methods are used. But 
still we hope and we know good methods will ultimately 
bring good and reliable results when used in the training 
of pupils for teachers. But the time is still in the future. 

Not only have most of us, laymen as well as teachers, 
very hazy notions concerning the actual conditions and 
institutions of foreign nations and associate empire 
colonies, but we are just as ill informed concerning most 
of our own Canadian institutions. Government in this 
country goes under the name of Democracy. Popular 
opinion regarding this much misunderstood word favors 
the idea that Democracy politically exists as a rule by 
the people on behalf of and in the best interests of the 
whole of the people. School children learn this definition 
from books, from teachers and many sources exterior 
to these. In time, having no access to material which 
would allow them to think otherwise, they come to 
believe this definition to be objectively true. Further 
they are told that Parliament is the supreme ruling 
power in Canada; whereas it can act only in conformity 
with the B.N.A. Act and within limits prescribed by the 
judiciary who interpret that Act. In addition it remains 
at all times subordinate to the Empire Parliament in 
London. The Canadian Parliament has then no less 
than three superior bodies governing its action and 
determining what legislation it can and what it cannot 
make. 

At all times too we are told and have been led to 
believe in the responsibility of the Cabinet to Parliament 
and hence to the people. 
modern constitutional history which states the subor- 
dination of Parliament to the Cabinet. This body ‘is 
usually chosen from representatives of the party in 
power which certainly appears to endow it with res- 
ponsibility. But this fact is of minor importance, the 
major consideration being the necessity for those chosen 
members to become Privy Councillors before com- 
mencing departmental activities. "When membership in 
Council is confirmed, sanction must be had from the 
respective constituencies to approve their members’ 
action as Privy Councillors instead of constituent 


This is contradicted by. 
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HOME STUDY COURSES 


ALL SUBJECTS OF GRADES IX., X., XI., XII. 


Tutorial Correspondence with Tuition, $12.50 per Subject. 
Special Discount of 10% to Members of the A.T.A. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS 
REDUCED C.O.D. PRICES FOR DECEMBER 


A.T. 
Regular Members 

Grade VII—History and Civics, Geography, Literature... .Per Subject $2.00 $1.75 
Grade VIII—Literature, History and Civics, Arithmetic, Geography. 

Per Subject 2.25 2.00 
Grades VII and VIII—Art, Composition and Grammar, Physiology 

and Hygiene, Agriculture Per Subject 2% 2.00 
Grades IX, X and XI—Any Subject except Geography and Arithmetic 3.00 2.75 
Grade XII—Any Subject except Biology 3 


Citizenship Stories for Grades IV and V 


STUDENTS’ COPIES 


Extra copies of any of the foregoing Teachers’ Aids may be purchased by any teacher for the bona- 
fide use of any pupils under his instruction, provided the teacher himself has purchased a copy of 
the same at the list price. 


Extra copies: Grades VII to XI, $1.00 each; Grade XII, $2.00 each 


THE A.T.A. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Imperial Bank Building 


Phone 23741 Edmonton 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY TO BUY 


Holt, Renfrew Furs for Christmas 
AT JANUARY SAVINGS 


Owing to the phenomenal response to our last year’s December Fur 
le, and the appreciation expressed by our many | out-of-town 
customers at the wonderful opportunity provided to purchase Furs 


Cee 


for Christmas Gifts at January Savings, we have decided this year to 
again start our Annual January Reductions one month earlier. 


This means a really worth-while saving for you, and for us, we trust 
a greatly increased volume of business. 


Beginning December Ist, we offer a splendid assortment of high grade 
furs of every description for men, women and children at DISCOUNTS 
of 20% to 35% OFF REGULAR PRICES. 

BUY YOUR FUR COAT NOW AT THESE SAVINGS 

HUDSON SEAL PERSIAN LAMB MUSKRAT 

Plain or with Alaska With Alaska Sable Self Trimmed 

Sable Reg. $285. Now $225. Reg. $210. Now $165. 
Reg. $375. Now $295. Reg. $375. Now $295. Reg. $250. Now $195. 
Reg. $450. Now $365. Reg. $450. Now $365. Reg. $285. Now $225. 


ELECTRIC SEAL 
Self Trimmed Alaska Sable Trimmed 


Misses’ Model, Reg. $115. Now $89.50 | Reg. $165. Now 
Women’s Model, Reg. $145. Now $115. | Reg. $210. Now 
Other Fur Coats at similar reductions. 


Buy your FUR COAT on our 
BUDGET BUYING PLAN 


Deferred payments on convenient terms can 
be arranged, if you do not wish to make an 
all-cash purchase. No extra charge for this 
service. Full particulars furnished on request. 


Special Christmas Shopping Service 


Precedence will be given to all orders asking 
for Christmas delivery. Write today, stating 
your requirements, size of coat and fur desired, 
ete. Furnish bank or business reference, if 
not already known to us, and we will send by 
return express a selection of furs for approval 
in your own home, thus assuring satisfactory - 
selection in ample time for Christmas. We 
pay express charges both ways. Your satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. If 
preferred, goods can be shipped C.O.D., with 
privilege of inspection. 


HOLT, RENFREW & COMPANY, LTD. 


Known for Fine Furs and Fair Dealing Since 1837 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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representatives. No one will argue that the Privy 
Council at any time acted as a democratic institution. 
The Canadian Government is Democratic. In so 
far as its members are chosen by the mass of voters, it 
is Democratic. In so far as the Cabinet has usurped 
parliamentary legislative power, Parliament resolves 


itself into a purely deliberative body with no power . 


except to reject or accept after discussion Bills formu- 
lated by the Cabinet. Judging by effects we have no 
reason to believe these measures are drawn up to further 
the interests of the masses. 

Everything to the unexperienced pupil appears 
truthful and logical. His teachers tell him so. And on 
this basis they build up like the medieval rationalists, 
concepts of good citizenship, patriotism, brotherhood, 
civics and other illusory ideals. Even laymen demand 
that for this purpose history should be taught in schools. 

Well! let us take history and discover its teachings, 
not idealist teachings but facts of experience. Ancient 
Greece had a democracy, but it was only partial; 
it did not apply to the mass of the people and Plato 
never pretended it did. For we must remember that 
the population of at least the most dominant of the 
Greek States was divided into two distinct classes, the 
citizen class and the slave class. The latter, although 
much superior in numbers, never had and never was 
intended to have any voice in Government. Even the 
poorer group of citizens could function only as a de- 
liberative body with no legislative or executive power. 
They could discuss proposed laws and even amend or 
reject them. But this gave them little power as their 
action was limited to a choice from among certain 
definite proposals submitted them by a council of more 
influential because more wealthy citizens. Wealth 
ruled then as it does today. And we may be certain 
that these proposals drawn up and presented by a more 
powerful group were all framed in the interests of that 
special group. With the Assembly, it became a choice 
of lesser evils. The slave, the real producer, was 
completely disenfranchised and the poorer citizens only 
nominally enfranchised. Yet this form of government 
the Greeks called democratic. This democracy was not 
so all-embracing as the ideal of today although in 
principle of the same nature as present day practice. 
Because the slave is wholly and the poorer citizen 
partially hidden historically, so to speak, the idea is 
generally fostered that Greek democracy was complete 
instead of being only relatively and partially so. 

In Rome the same conditions prevailed under a 
somewhat different guise, down through the palmy 
days of empire on to its dissolution, ruling power being 
confined to a continually decreasing number and finally 
ending in Dictatorship. Still we retain and teach the 
idea that Rome was democratic although the spirit of 
Mussolini is but Caesar’s ghost. 

On through Feudalism with its Holy Roman State, 
past the handicraft age down to the present industrial 
era, no one ever ventures to maintain the existence of a 
democracy. But concurrently with the passing of the 
Reform Acts, we find the ancient name resurrected 
although it never contained any further meaning for 
the worker in industrial countries than to the slaves 
and poorer freemen of Greece and Rome. Certainly 
the workings of Government were concealed to a greater 
extent than before and camouflaged in such a way as to 
give the popular impression that because the worker 
could now vote and be represented in Parliament he 
possesses through his representatives the power to 
legislate and rule. But there exists a wide difference 
between voting and ruling. The governing class is not 
foolish. Before extending the franchise, they became 
perfectly aware that the workers would still support 
their rule and give them the same power to govern as 
formerly with this added advantage that increased 
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interest and apparent co-operation in Government by 
the worker would tend to further consolidate and 
strengthen the power of the ruling class. That their 
judgment was excellent is now a matter of experience. 

A Government of this nature does not function 
democratically. Nor can any Government under our 
present system of society consider the interests of 
general welfare. It must sustain, foster and develop 
that form of society of which it is but a part. The 
outstanding characteristic of the present social fabric 
is individual ownership in which wealth is invested for 
profit; and the general law of this wealth is increasing 
accumulation in the hands of a continually decreasing 
number (reflected in Government) who either own or 
control its use and investment, and direct all legislation 
pertaining thereto. But the profits or surplus which 
effects this accumulation can only be obtained from the 
product of the worker. The greater the profit or means 
of accumulation, the less of the worker’s product returns 
to him. And as the chief aim of social production 
is increasing profits to individuals, the Government 
of any nation must legislate towards this end. As a 
consequence it is unable to do otherwise than sacrifice 
the welfare of the many to the increasing interests of the 
decreasing few, and this cannot by the greatest stretch 
of imagination be called democratic. In_ schools, 
however, there exists none other democracy than the 
general or ideal and pupils thus obtain a prejudiced 
and untruthful idea of their own institutions. Their 
methods of thought are steeped in error. 

I have introduced this argument not for the purpose of 
raising a problem in politics or constitutional history but 
to point out to Layman the one sided and partial nature of 
school instruction. No pupil can benefit by partial truths. 
It altogether cripples if not destroys his reasoning 
power. In other subjects—History, Civics, Economics, 
Politics, Literature, Religion—or generally in the more 
abstract studies where traditional views still hold sway 
and come into conflict with modern thought, great pains 
are taken to avoid discussion which would lead to argu- 
ment and dissension. The study of the subject is thus 
confined to broad generalities of such a superficial 
nature as to deprive the pupil of any practical benefit 
from his expenditure of time and effort. In numerous 
instances to avoid censure from public opinion, views 
actually opposed to modern scientific thought are 
commonly taught. The mentality of the pupil is being 
purposely sacrificed in the interests of tradition, idealism 
and class. They are being taught about the facts of 
an idealist democracy which does not exist and within 
historic times never did exist; at the same time every 
kind of expedient is used to prevent the realization of 
such an ideal. How can Layman expett pupils taught 
in such a fashion to grow up into mentally mature men 
and women? Of course the teacher must share the 
blame although he is a passive actor in the tragedy. 

Listen to Bernard Shaw in his Back to Methu- 
saleh: “‘We must teach citizenship and political 
science in school. But must we? There is no must 
about it, the hard fact being, we must not teach citizen- 
ship and political science at school. The teacher who 
taught it would soon find himself penniless in the streets 
without pupils, if not in the dock pleading to a pom- 
pously worded indictment for sedition against the 
exploiters. |Our schools teach the morality of feudalism 
corrupted by commercialism; and hold up the military 
conqueror, the robber baron, and the profiteer as models 
of the illustrious and successful.” 

This typifies the content and method of teaching 
presently obtained in public and high schools and 
continued in higher institutions of learning. Teachers 
simply neglect to teach their pupils the whole truth 
about society, its institutions and its workings. This 
seems a matter of little moment. But Layman can 
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readily understand that when instruction is not based 
on reason and accuracy, the further it goes, the more 
liable to greater error it becomes. The base is not laid 
truly and the superstructure must be out of plumb. 

Without doubt Layman’s opinions express the views 
of a large number of thinkers not only in this country 
but in every advanced civilization in the world and, 
altogether apart from the individual, require careful 
and serious consideration. The chiefs of Education 
have never taken either the public or the teacher body 
into their confidence by stating the aims and goal of Edu- 
cation nor how the content of the various subjects 
co-operate toward that end. But likewise, neither 
have the general public. The whole subject appears 
mysterious and unapproachable. Though it can as 
truly be said of Education as of Democracy that ‘‘ac- 
cording to the high or low standard reached by the 
average citizen in ‘intellectual development’ so will be 
the success or failure of the system of Education existing 
in that country.” 

Divergent views upon the efficacy of school training 
certainly exist. Prevailing public opinion reveals rather 
a pessimistic attitude towards Education without being 
fully cognizant of its cause. So despite its great 
potential power, the public can take no effective action 
to bring about a permanent and progressive development. 
A committee of teachers on the other hand review the 
school curriculum and except for some suggestions 
favoring a rearrangement of the subject content, signify 
a general professional endorsation of the prescribed 
course. But the committee in its findings takes no 
account of public opinion nor endeavors to point out 
a reason therefor. It does not even give the reasons by 
which it justifies its own action. Nor does it ever 
consider the extremely important question of how the 
subject studies it recommends affect the mental 
development of the child. In fact not one of the cardinal 
principles or theories embodied in Education receive 
the scantiest notice. No wonder Layman complains 
about scholastic secrecy and evasion. 

The two opposing views evidently fight shy of one 
another. They contradict one another but fail to make 
any attempt to solve their differences. The contra- 
diction prevailing simply implies the use of differing 
standards of measurements—one, practical or utilitarian, 
based upon the experience of everyday life; the other 
cultural or esoteric, depending upon the memories of 
traditional habits and customs. What the quanti- 
tative or qualitative unit values of these two standards, 
no one seems to know or tries to find out. So when the 
public condemns the teacher as immature or of slender 
qualifications without taking into account his culturally 
certified efficiency, they base their criticism upon vague 
and indefinite practical values in comparison with which 
his esoteric attainments appear without doubt of minor 
concern. But again by a rapid tergiversation, they 
rigorously impute blame to the pupil for failing to 
exhibit in a maximum percentage degree the identical 
mental refinements which assign the teacher to per- 
dition, and further in the lower and higher schools they 
inconsistently urge the continuity of a course of studies 
which must eventually result in the cultivation of the 
very product they so vehemently pretend to disparage 
and deplore. 

The very inconsistent nature of this position becomes 
apparent. To reach any reasonable common basis 
disputants must come together and agree on a common 
standard of measurement by which a general comparison 
of subject contents and results can be made. To 
evaluate by two opposing units is transparently ele- 
mental and the cause of much disputation and strife. 


Laymen must be made to understand that per- 
sistently reviewing the impractical and unreal even in 
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imagination as teachers are impelled to do and in which 
the public acquiesce, raises a formidable barrier to the 
acquisition of positive knowledge relating to the practical 
and reasonable. One cannot become a first class scien- 
tific thinker by dabbling in low grade idealist thought. 
The content of Democracy as taught in schools and 
other educational and inspirational institutions is 
pure unadulterated idealism without any basis of reality 
in history or in current practical experience. Idealism 
in general becomes the last haven of refuge for the 
intellectually lazy-minded, because it affords an easy 
method of arriving at purely personal judgments and 
decisions without calling into action the greater mental 
exertion necessary for experimental logical conclusions. 
It reacts similarly on school pupils with corresponding det- 
rimental effects to the full development of their intellectual 
powers. Other subjects previously mentioned are taught 
in the same loose, superficial and unnatural manner as 
Democracy. And the further the instruction continues 
the greater becomes the disparity between idealism and 
reality, the more immature and slenderly qualified appear 
the teacher and the pupil when adjudged externally 
by the practical standard of common experience. 

Reasonably enough most teachers hesitate to con- 
demn the nature of the work they follow. Their 
interests appear to lie in the opposite direction. Yet 
from the foremost thinkers and most prominent teachers 
in this continent, instead of from the proletariat as one 
would expect, come the frankest expressions and the 
most damaging criticism of present day pedagogic 
work. Many Alberta teachers have not read, nay, 
have not heard of the works of these men, outstanding 
in the profession. And if some of our urban specialists 
who so anxiously desire to have our status raised, would 
review these books and give us through the A.T7.A. 
Magazine a resume of their reading, such action would 
do more for the progress of Education and for the up- 
lifting of the profession than all the most blatant idealist 
hollerings can ever effect. It is not legislation that can 
bring about a cure but persistent conscious post-graduate 
work among the ranks of the teachers themselves. 
When hard, unemotional, empirical standards indicate 
a high degree of practical instead of cultural efficiency 
in things conditioned by social requirements then and 
then only will the teacher merit that esteem and con- 
fidence of his community that brings about social 
prestige. This is the basic necessity for status. Do 
not for a moment imagine that a more extended cultural 
training along present lines will produce this desired 
effect. It will but broaden the breach between the 
teacher and society. 

The public, moreover, inherit the right of democracy 
to criticize. No one grudges them this right provided 
it is carried out in a reasonable manner. But that 
does not end the matter. For with privilege goes 
duty and one duty demands that they make their 
criticisms effective. Ideals themselves only become 
serviceable when translated into action; for any other 
purpose they might as well be non-existent. 

But why confine our consideration to the complaints 
of adults. Have the recipients of Educative action 
no voice in the matter? We hear little and care less 
for the much more damning though less clamorous 
criticism by youth because the presupposition exists 
that at a tender mental age they do not possess a 
judgment sufficiently mature to express their opinions 
audibly although daily and hourly they work out prob- 
lems their elders fail to understand and solve. Such is 
typical of the baneful effects of traditional discipline 
and authority; such, the workings of our “democracy.” 
The very individuals most interested in their future 
welfare are deprived of any directive or even deliberative 
power over the authoritative force which unreasonably 
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assumes the function of moulding their lives and of form- 
ing to a large extent their character according to a 
foreordained traditional and obsolescent pattern. But 
when compelled by social urge to live upon his own 
resources, the same pupil, now- grown up, finds the 
information imparted and forced upon him by schools, 
fails to fit into the scheme of things, he manifests a 
growing lack of faith, not in the institution itself, but 
in the untrustworthiness and inadaptability of the 
instruction furnished through text books by the teacher 
whom he had formerly learned to trust and respect. 
This explains from one point of view the public criticism 
being launched against schools and now assuming 
alarming proportions. The attack, however, is mis- 
directed. Not our schools, our pupils or our teachers 
are at fault but the content of the idealist studies in 
which the teacher has been immersed since childhood; 
which he apparently cannot now eradicate and from 
which a higher authority trained in the same traditional 
faith, forbids him to deviate, if so inclined, under pain 
of condign punishment. 

From the foregoing remarks it is possible to point 
out a few brief observations. We must exercise maxi- 
mum care to teach children the concrete truths as derived 
from experience without evasion or subjective ex- 
planations. Democracy must be taught as it really 
exists not as we think it exists. The experimental 
and practicable ought to occupy a completely dominating 
position. Educationally we grope about with part of 
our sensory equipment in a little mud puddle beneath 
and in which objects are concealed from view and can 
only be found by accident; where most things are dis- 
covered not by direct assault but in the midst of a search 
for something else. If methodical and thoughtful 
pupils fail to show results from this accidental method, 
we berate them, take steps to retard them to render 
them more unmethodical or by some means or other 
deprive them arbitrarily of any further opportunity 
for future cultural development. Truth, however, 
is transparent. It does not conceal; it rather helps 
to uncover further phenomena for our edification. We 
must individually and collectively follow the ways of 
truth to attain continuity of progress. The great 
social upheavals have resulted from non-observance of 
this generallaw. And yet we cannot hope to know every 
truth; for it is illimitable and eternal while the individual 
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powers of comprehension are circumscribed both in 
space and time. First of all, it becomes essential to 
grasp that special and relative truth which leads the © 
individual to understand our complex society, its goal, 
its functions and its activities as well as the human 
relationships existing therein for the purpose of broaden- 
ing and bettering these relationships—making them 
more homogeneous—and this, by improving the whole, 
promoting the welfare and happiness of each individual 
part. For this purpose the part must no longer take 
precedence over the whole; traditional definition and 
idealism must be totally eradicated. To habitually . 
reason from and build upon error leads to the acquisition 
of unstable and inadequate thought methods, and 
continuous repitition of this illogical system again 
nurtures and consolidates the growth of error in place 
of truth. In fact the further traditional method with 
its indefinite content is developed the greater becomes 
the discrepancy between the practical and unpractical, 
between objective reality and of the fantasy of imag- 
ination. And this result becomes apparent when 
standards of measurement are applied to evaluate the 
mind content. 

So it becomes necessary to determine the relative 
applicability and practical utility of these two standards. 
The time has manifestly arrived to co-ordinate and 
unify them upon a broader and higher level. But 
teachers owing to their uncertain economic position 
and previous intensive training cannot or will not change 
the direction of their line of thought. Only some great 
external force can modify their inertia. So the change 
must be initiated by laymen, practical men outside the 
profession, who possess the awareness to know that 
only modern thought guided by intelligence can solve 
modern problems. Progressive teachers recognizing 
the force of the static element within their ranks appeal 
to such as Layman Contributor to organize the kinetic 
energies of the masses into co-ordinated action. The 
coming change must consider more fully the interests 
of youth and allow scope for putting the ideals of de- 
mocracy now taught in schools into practice; also 
determine once for all the right of the pupil to full and 
free access to the highest training extant without arbi- 
trary restrictions imposed on him by guardians of 
public institutions. The school should be primarily 
made to fit the child; not the child for the school. 


World Hederation of Education Assuriations 


Second Biennial Conference, Toronto, August 7th-12th, 1927 





Invitation 

HE Canadian Teachers’ Federation, at the 1925 

Toronto Convention, at the suggestion of the 
Toronto Teachers’ Council, invited the World Federation 
of Education Associations to hold its Second Biennial 
Conference in Toronto in 1927. The~invitation was 
formally presented to the Edinburgh Conference of the 
World Federation in July, 1925, by the President and 
the Secretary of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
and was supported by strong addresses from two of our 
Canadian Representatives: present and by the distribu- 
tion of 1,000 four page pamphlets. The Prime Minister 
of Ontario and the President of the University of 
Toronto gave the invitation their hearty support. 
The Canadian Teachers’ Federation at their Toronto 
meeting in August, 1925, ratified the invitation extended 
by the President and Secretary and pledged their 
heartiest co-operation in making the Convention a 
success should it come to Toronto. 





C.T.F. Agrees to Collect $10,000 


At the Charlottetown Convention this year the 
following resolution was passed unanimously: 


“RESOLVED, That in view of the acceptance by 
the Executive of the World Federation of Educational 
Associations of the invitation extended by the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation to hold their next conference in 
Canada, this Convention heartily recommends to the 
various provincial bodies that they undertake to use 
every effort to rouse interest in the Conference 
which will be held in Toronto, August 7th-12th, 1927, 
and to collect and forward at an early date to the 
Secretary of the C.T.F. their proportionate share of the 
required sum of Ten Thousand Dollars.” 


The quota required to be collected by Alberta is 
One Thousand Dollars, and during the next few months 
some organization will have to be put into operation 
with a view to collecting this large amount. 
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WHEN IN CALGARY, Make Your Home 


at 


Now COMES i Yaga | | HOTEL St.REGIS 


SHORTHAND 


And Enjoy Your Visit 


100 ROOMS—50 WITH PRIVATE BATH 


Telephone Connections 
! ! Reasonable Rates Free Bus 


For years there has been a crying need for a 
new system of shorthand—for a really modern 
system, a scientific system—one that could be 
written more RAPIDLY, that would be more 


ACCURATE—and that could be learned GIVE SPORTING GOODS 
EASILY and QUICKLY. THIS CHRISTMAS 


Now at last it is here—the new shorthand. The 


business world has hailed it with enthusiasm. Already 
it is saving time and increasing efficiency in offices SKATES, HOCKEY BOOTS, STICKS, GLOVES, SWEATERS, 


everywhere. Busy executives are using it themselves. STOCKINGS, TOQUES, SKIS, SNOWSHOES, TOBOGGANS, 
es are ——— men and Sa aes writers, SLEIGHS, BOXING GLOVES, PUNCHING BAGS, ETC. 
clergymen, public speakers, engineers, doctors, reporters, ces . 
students. Experienced stenographers as well as beginners Make Very Acceptable Gifts. Catalogue Free on Request. 
are omeatins it. It is = the U.S. a, It is rr 
approv y the New York State Board of Regents. ‘ * 
What is the new shorthand? It is called Alex. Martin Sporting Goods Co. 
e,°e LIMITED 
Speedwriting 117 8th Ave. W. Calgary, Alberta 
The NATURAL SHORTHAND 
You use only the natural letters of the alphabet— 
the same ABC’s you have always used. Speedwriting 


is simply a scientific condensation of the English 
language, based on your natural habits of speech. 


QUICKLY LEARNED AT HOME —— Is Your Watch a 


No need to memorize a “foreign language” of dots 


and dashes, hooks and curves. Once you understand = Timekeeper? 





the simple, scientific principle of Speedwriting, you can 

start using it almost at once. Amazing speed is quickly 

developed. mij iG |) We specialize in Fine Watches, 
Speedwriting was originated by Miss Emma Dearborn, and recommend for its reliability 

famous authority on shorthand. She has taught fh iN the famous ‘‘“GRUEN”. In all 

practically all systems for eighteen years in such institu- "a i: shapes and sizes, for wrist or 

tions as Columbia University, Rochester Business , a pocket. Prices from $25.00 up. 


a Simmons College, and the University of 
ifornia. 

Walter G. Agnew 
Send for Free Book = Diamond Specialist 


8lla First Street W. Calgary 
Let us tell you more about Speed- 
writing. The booklet offered here 
will give you detailed information 
and explain fully just what Speed- 
writing can do for YOU—how it will 
prove profitable and beneficial during 
your entire life. Send for the booklet 
today. 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Limited, Dept. A.T.A. 
1414 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto. 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK NOW! 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Limited, ies. A.T.A. 
1414 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto. 


Gentlemen: Pete ay cost or ee I should like to 
receive a cop: ee interesting Booklet on Speedwriting, 
the Natural hast 


234-36 Twelfth Avenue West 
Calgary, Alberta 


SILK AND FANCY DRESSES 
BEAUTIFULLY CLEANED OR DYED 


Out of Town Orders Given Prompt Attention 
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WORK OF THE CANADIAN COMMITTEE OF 
ARRANGEMENTS SINCE AUGUST 


Following the adoption of the report of the Canadian 
Committee of Arrangements at the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation Conference in August, at which time the 
Committee was authorized and instructed to carry on 
its work to the completion of the Conference, various 
steps have been taken which are here briefly outlined. 

The Chairman of the Halls and Ushers Committee 
interviewed Colonel Le Pan, Superintendent of the 
University, and discussed with him the matter of 
accommodation in the University and other residence, 
the cost to individual delegates, the use of the various 
buildings and rooms, etc. Colonel Le Pan has arranged 
for Room 220 in Simcoe Hall as a general office for our 
Committee. This office has now been set up with 
telephone service. 

The Chairman of the Committee of Hotels and 
Transportation and the Chairman of the General Com- 
mittee at the invitation of Mr. P. W. Ellis, Chairman 
of the Victoria Park Commission, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
spent two days at Niagara Falls studying the best plan 
of arrangements for the excursion to Niagara Falls, 
which is to be tendered to the official delegates next 
August by the Ontario Government. A tentative plan 
has been submitted and approved by the authorities 
which would seem to provide in the best possible way 
for this excursion. The same Committee has also 
interviewed .the Warden of Hart House in regard to 
arrangements for meals. Hart House expects to accom- 
modate 1,000 for breakfast, 1,500 for luncheon and 1,000 
for evening dinner. The rate will be 75c for breakfast, 
75c for luncheon, and $1.00 for dinner. We are hoping, 
however, to make arrangements to provide a book of 
tickets for six days at a reduced rate. 

The Chairman of the Social Entertainment Com- 
mittee reports that the Ontario Society of Artists are 
planning to send an exhibit of Canadian pictures, that 
the Art Gallery of Toronto is planning to hold some 
special exhibition reception, that Dr. Fricker, instructor 
of the Coliseum Concert Chorus, has expressed himself 
as being very willing to provide a concert at the Coliseum 
with his great chorus of 2,000 singers, if the Canadian 
National Exhibition authorities agree. Dr. Marty also 
reports an interview with Mr. John G. Kent, General 
Manager of the C.N.E., to secure the consent of the 
C.N.E. authorities. Dr. Marty is hopeful that this will 
be secured. 

The Chairman of the Finance Committee reports 
the establishment of the General Office in Room 220, 
Simcoe Hall, University of Toronto, the installation of 
the telephone, the registration of the cable address 
“Federation Toronto,’ and the securing of temporary 
secretarial help. The Chairman also reports the 
receipt of letters from officers of several of the Provincial 
Teachers’ Organizations with a very hopeful account 
in regard to the share of the $10,000 contribution to be 
made by the teachers of Canada. 

The General Committee had a meeting in Toronto on 
September 25th, at which every member was present 
except one who was out of the city. The Committee 
received the reports of the various standing committees 
and items of detail were authorized in those reports. 

In a letter just to hand from Dr. Thomas occurs this 
paragraph: 

“T had a good meeting with the European directors. 
They are quite enthusiastic and we are hoping for a fine 
delegation from their countries. I also arranged for 
delegations from Switzerland, from the International 
Bureau of Education and from the League of Nations, 
also from Paris, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Denmark. I think we shall have a rather complete 
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representation, although small, from these countries, 
as the financial situation is pretty difficult for teachers 
to handle. They are suffering more than most any. 
other class outside of those working for wages.” 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the World Federa- 
tion’s executive is very much at work in securing the 
finest possible delegates from the different countries, 
and we shall unquestionably have a great group of 
speakers, and a most important Conference from many 
points of view. 


TENTATIVE NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS AND 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE TORONTO ~ 
MEETING OF THE WORLD FEDERATION 
OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


August 7th-12th, 1927 , 

Possible groups or departments to be represented 
at the Toronto Meeting: 

1. The education and care of pre and early 
school children. 

2. The Education of Adolescents. 

3. The Education of Older Children (This would 
be what is ordinarily our high school group). 

4. Education in Colleges and Universities. 

5. Adult Education, including illiteracy, evening 
schools, reading courses, etc. 

6. Foreign Relations, including co-operative educa- 
tional relationships, interchange of students, foreign 
scholarships, progressive educational movements in 
different lands, as well as diplomatic, commercial and 
financial relations. 

7. Child Health. 

8. The Organization and Management of 
School. 

9. Parent-Teacher Associations. 

10. Fine Arts, including music, art and science in 
their relations to international co-operation and under- 
standing. 


Reports on the Herman-Jordan Plan 


Note: These reports are to be the work of the 
several committees appointed, with one person selected 
to prepare and present the report. The person selected 
will be charged with assembling materials, getting the 
consensus of opinion of his committee and putting the 
findings into definite form for presentation at the 
Toronto meeting. 

1. Education for Peace—Dr. P. W. Kuo, President, 
Southeastern University, Nanking, China. 

2. Teaching of History—Mr. H. G. Wells, London, 
England. 

Note: Mr. Wells has been asked to report in accor- 
dance with his statement in the introduction to his 
Outline of History that the sense of history is the 
common adventure of all mankind and to develop the 
idea that there can be no common peace and prosperity 
without common historical ideas. 

3. International Athletic Sports—Mr. H. J. 
Savage of the Carnegie Foundation. 

Note: Mr. Savage has made extensive studies on 
this subject in foreign fields as well as in American life. 

4. Military Preparedness—Mr. George C. Pringle, . 
former secretary of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 

5. The Relation of Overhead Judicial Activities 
To World Education—Dr. A. E. Marty, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Special Reports of Activities in Which The 
Federation is Interested By Selected Writers 
1. Report on World Civies and _ International 
Contacts. 
2. Report on Methods, Procedure and Results of 
International School Correspondence. 
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RING 


Although the Birks’ collection of Diamond Rings contains 
many of the most elaborate masterpieces, it is by no means 
confined to these alone. 


There are a host of moderately priced engagement rings 
that share the quality, workmanship and prestige of the 
more costly creations in precious stones. 


Diamond engagement rings in attractive mountings 


from $25.00 up. Send for Catalogue. 


HENRY BIRKS & SONS LTD. 


Diamond: Merchants 
CALGARY 


a 


Wig 
NI 7 Ze 


Let us help you solve your 
Christmas Gift problems. We 
would suggest Slippers this year. 
They are not too expensive. Give 
the greatest pleasure and comfort 

and last a whole year. 


For Men, Women and 
Children 


in all styles and fancies. Prices from 
$1.50 to $10.00. 


GLASS SHOES 


LIMITED 


222 8th Ave. West Calgary, Alberta 


THE A.T.A. 


MAGAZINE 


Dress Well and Succeed 


Kings’ Limited 


Clothiers and Furnishers 


114 8th Ave. East 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
Phone M 1099 


EMPRESS HOTEL 


217-19 Sixth Avenue West CALGARY 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
First Class Grill in Connection 


A MODERATE PRICEDHOTEL 


Comfortably furnished. In the heart of the shopping 
and amusement district 


Chas. Traunweiser J. Swan Jackson 
Prop. Manager 


HATTERS TO MEN 


—THAT’S ALL— 


BILL WILSON CO. 


Mail Orders Prepaid 


Palace Theatre Bldg. CALGARY 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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3. The Effect of the Cinemetograph on the Mental, 
Physical and General Wellbeing of Children. 

4. Reports from Various Groups or Sections of the 
Federation. 

5. Reports on Educational Co-operation. 

6. Reports on Various Movements on Child Health 
and Child Welfare. 
_ 7. Report on Movement Toward Universal Educa- 
tion. 

8. Report on Exchange of Teachers and Student 
Study in Foreign Lands. 


Special Formulz 


1. President: M. R. McDanile, of the National 
Society of Secondary School Principals, has appointed 


“ELFIN SWINGS’’—Margaret Tarrant 


We shall be glad to send on ap- 
proval a portfolio of the beautiful 
pictures by Margaret Tarrant, to 
any teacher desiring to purchase 


SCHOOL PICTURES 


The price of this series is 


$2.50 each. 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


Canadian Agents, Medici Society, Limited 
332 Main St. Winnipeg, Man. 


TOURISTS 
$1.00 a day up 


Phone 6450 





THE 
ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL 


FIVE STORIES OF SOLID COMFORT 
Rates $1.50 up 


LELAND HOTEL 


THE HOUSE OF PLENTY 
102nd Street, Opposite C.N.R. Depot 


Rates $1.00 up 













The two places where you will like to stay when in 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Both Hotels under the Personal Management of R. E. NOBLE 






VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
AND COMPANY 
Barristers and Solicitors 
Bank of Montreal Building 
Edmonton, Alta. 


George H. Van Allen, LL.B. 
William E. Simpson, LL.B. 


Solicitors for Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance Ine. 


Before engaging your room, call at 


Roseberry Villa 
Temperance Hotel 


10142 105th St. 
EDMONTON 
Hot and cold running water in rooms, 


continuous hot water, central, quiet, 
strictly temperance. 





GEORGE DICKSON 


Custom Tailor 
Bank of Montreal Building 
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a committee to set up definite methods of teaching 
international justice and goodwill. 

Mr. P. W. Brooks of Wichita, Kansas, is chairman of ° 
the committee. The President of the World Federation 
is appointed as an advisor to the committee. It is 
hoped that this committee will have some definite 
results to report and that the report may be made at 
the Toronto meeting. This will cover a very important 
field with materials and methods now very much needed. 

2. Miss Ruth Pyrtle, chairman of the Elementary 
School Principals Association of the National Educa- 
tion Association, is preparing a programme for the next 
annual meeting, dealing with materials and methods of 
teaching goodwill in elementary schools. It is hoped 
that this report may be available for the Toronto 
meeting. 





J. E. S. McCLUNG 


Optometrist 





Eyes Examined, 
Glasses Fitted, Etc. 


10068 JASPER AVE. 
Edmonton Alberta 
Telephone 2856 





Phone 1297 


9 yl Ne 
RA 


EDMONTON 


RESIDENTS . 


$4.00 a week up 10212 JASPER. AVE 


Mrs. A. M. LEE, Proprietor and Owner 


A.T.A. Buttons 


80c Each 
A.T.A. Office 


Edmonton, Alta. EDMONTON 


Imperial Bank Bldg. 


SCATTER SUNSHINE WITH 


Christmas Greeting Cards 


Come in and see our fine selection of cards 
and pick out your favorites while 


the choice is wide. 


L. C. WILSON 


BOOKSELLER AND £T..T70NER 


105 8th Avenue East Calgary, Alberta 
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Turn Your 


Gift Thoughts 
Here 


Make your selections now from our stock of 
useful and sure-to-be-appreciated 
gifts, such as: 


Fine Perfumes, Ebony Ware, Gift 
Stationery, White Ivory Ware, 
Pencils, Hot 
Water Bottles, Safety Razors, 
Hair Brushes and Combs, Toilet 


Preparations, Manicure Sets, Etc. 


Fountain Pens, 


AGENTS FOR: 


Houbigant, Rigaud, Coty, 
Gerlain, Morny Freres, Roger 
Gallet French Perfumes and 
Toiletries. 


Also Atkinson, Yardley, 
Potter & Moore, Grossmith’s 
Old English Perfumes 


Dunford Drug Co. 


LIMITED 
Dispensing Chemists 
HERALD BLOCK, FIRST STREET, W. 
CALGARY, ALBERTA PHONE M 1739 
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The N. Cw Improved 
CHEV ROLET 
CARS 


See the new roadster 
and touring car with 
new bodies finished in 0 the New— 
rich dark gray Duco, 

: ; Roadster 
with cowl lights, new Touring 
disc clutch, and new Coupe 
extra strong rear axle — 
with banjo-type hous- - 
ing. 

See the new sedan with 

beautiful Fisher Body 

and one-piece VV _ windshield, finished 
in Chevrolet gray and black Duco. 


See the new Fisher Body coupe of 
strikingly beautiful design, finished in 
sage brush green Duco. 


See the new coach, another fine Fisher 
Body closed car of low price, Duco 
finished, mounted on the new Chevrolet 
chassis with its many added quality 
features. 


Exclusive Dealers and Homes of the ‘‘Chevrolet’’: 
GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD., CALGARY 
EDMONTON MOTORS, LTD. Edmonton 
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A Germicidal Preservative 
that improves Floors | 


LMOST any floor oil will lay and 
A hold the dust. Imperial Floor 
Dressing does more! 


It is germicidal in its action and it im- 
proves the quality of the floor on which it 
is used by filling the pores and maintaining 
a smooth, wear-resisting surface. Check- 
ing, cracking and splintering are eliminated 
on such floors. 


Imperial Floor Dressing has no objection- 
able odor. It is economical to use—one 
gallon treats upward of 400 square feet of 
surface and a single application lasts for 
weeks. 


The Imperial salesman will be glad to give 
full particulars about Imperial Floor 
Dressing and our special equipment for 
economical and easy application. 


Imperial Ioco Liquid Gloss renews the 
lustre on chairs, desks and school- room 
furniture. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


Branches in all cities 
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TEACHERS SHOULD KEEP ABREAST OF 


“Out of the Wilderness’ _. $2.00 
By Wilson MacDonald (Poems) 
“Poteen.’ a pot-pourri of 
Canadian Essays 
By William Arthur Deacon 
(A Guide to Canadian Literature) 
“The Fighting Bishop’ __$1.50 
By Thomas B. nee oe 
(Canadian History) 
‘New Furrows’ 
By Floss Jewell Williams 
/ (Story of Alberta) 
‘Shackles’... _._.-.__.. $2.00 
Maude Macbeth 
(A sapelieeiaet study of woman) 
‘Plain Folks’ $1. 
By Francis Cecil Whitehouze 
{Story of Saskatchewan) 


“Toy - 


silhouette illustrations by 
Kummel, of Vienna) 
*The Long Day’... __ __. . . $2.00 
By W.S. Dill 
(Reminiscences of Yukon’s rush days) 


CANADIAN LITERATURE 


ACHERS, above all others, should keep abreast of the newest 

in Canadian literature, and “Graphic” Books are nothing but 
Canadian writings by Canadian authors. The calibre of our 
books may be best judged by the fact that during the last-year the 
International Book Review of .New York has reviewed four 
Canadian books at length—and three of these have been 
“ Graphic” Books. 


Those books that we have marked in the space at the left with an asterisk (*) 
are books that we will particularly recommend to teachers for class room 
purposes. Every one of these has received the highest 8 from. newspapers 


all across Canada as well as in the papers of the United States and Europe. 


To introduce our books to those teachers who are away from book stores, we 
will mail any of these titles postpaid upon receipt of remittance—and we 
positively guarantee every book on the money-back plan if not satisfied. To 
teachers in towns, we would suggest that they purchase from their local book- 
store, and if not obtainable to secure the titles direct. 


“My Garden Dreams’ ___ _ $2.00 
By Ernest P. Fewster 
(Fantasies on garden flowers) 
“The ta of Afternoon’ __$2.00 

y Gilbert Knox 
(Satire of Conalion society and politics) 
oe Feat. ye 
hur S. Bourinot 
(Bleck and white illustrations) 


Books marked with an asterisk (*) are 
valuable for class work purposes. 


We will mail any of these booke to any address with an attractive 
Christmas card with the name of the donor if desired. 


THE GRAPHIC PUBLISHERS LIMITED 


175 Nepean Street 


OTTAWA CANADA 


ATON SERVICE 


IN WESTERN CANADA 
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ant Canada has been aptly 
: SW Paes CANADIAN WEST cited as the Country of the 

Q VSR Twentieth Century. And 
- Western Canada abundantly typifies the spirit and enterprise 
‘ of the times. 


4 For here in the four Western Provinces—Manitoba, Saskat- 


chewan, Alberta and British Columbia—rich in natural re- 
source and settled by a people of energy and ambition, we have 
in the products of the field, the mine, the forest, the river and 
the sea the potential wealth which excites their imagination 
and challenges their enterprise. 


For many years it has been our privilege to cater to the needs of this 
growing section now dotted by 300,000 farms—with its plains, vil- 
“ Jages,; towns and cities; and throughout the West today the EATON 
Catalogue, kept in practically every rural household as a book of 
reference, has become a price guide in all its buying, «nd the EATON 
name is accepted a8 a guarantee of satisfaction in all transactions 


EATON SERVICE COVERS THE WEST 
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Our Cata~ 
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: EATON Coun: LimiTED | 


CANADA! 





Lena C. Albinger. Grades LI, and IV. Bag ced 
inetetions in the schools is yearly 

is among eghoolcildren.” Tie pet 

in the ween-recitation period. 


ety 
drinking, for exercise, the care of 
eyes through etn 40d for er sen ay and good habits. 
Printed on ei t= anila tag, 9x12 inches. 
kraft envelope with full instructions. 


No. 405. 4 cards, per set 


WHO AM I? 


By Lena C. Albinger. Grades Il. and Ill. This 
set Sneieta of twelve cards con 48 nature 
each illustrated with an ainawtioe and instruc- 
Liga for silent ri ey age Phe to 

These cards ma; 


Somes 's 

. Material for t pupils. 
vy manila xia. faved. Put 

up in =. amveips with full instructions. 

No. 407. 12 cards, per set 


TOYS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


By Elenor Williams and Elsie F. Larson. For 

. Twenty-four on of inter toys 

are printed on six cards. There are three d iptive 
sentences ted beside each of the four pictures. 
pil first reads the complete card and then 

the sentences have been cut a: places them 

i —— opal to tog ean understanding 


has read. 
on hea manila tag, 9x12 inches. 
envelope with full instructions. 


435. 6 cards, per set 


MOUNTING BOOKS 


These mounting books are made in two sizes, 9x12 
inches and 8x8 inches, and contain 20 pages of light 
brown, heavy construction Pex. The covers are 
made of a “darker shade of brown. And. all four 
cover pages of No. 760 are printed with decorative 
drawings by Penn 
No. 760. 9x12 i 
No. 761. 8x8} facies 


In @ 


In a 


which we 
Cannot 
Illustrate 
here 


Our New | 
Catalogue 
will be 
Mailed 
on Request 
when 
Ready for 
Distribution 


‘nt Elenor Williams and Dlsie F. Larson. . For 
first grade. This set consists of six cards. On each 
ae eee anne 


beside each picture. After the 
complete card the sentences are cu 


y him beside the 

Pirated on. hea aie Seg, See — inches. In a 
kraft envelope wit eee ctions 

No. 430. 6 cards. 


A FOOD PROJECT 

By Lena ©. Albinger, Grades III. aind IV. 
are six study cards on the use, kinds and care of 
one containing a food chart and five sheets of toad 
work for pw which are bi 
sheets and plans for posters and boo! 

Printed on heavy manila, 9x12 a lh Pat up 
in 2 kraft are with full instructions. 
No, 408. per set 


THE CHILD’S WORLD 


By Lena C. Albinger. Grades I. and II. The six 
“oe comprising this set tell the story of a ee 
experiences and interests. There are ae 
—_ = At the Circus, In the Woods, e ete., under beet 
of which are five sentences. which are to be studied 
odes: cut apart and again placed under their proper 


Printed on rrr manila tag, 9x12 inches. Put 
p in @ strong envelope with full instructions. 
402. 6 cards, per set 


TYPE STUDIES 


By Lena C. Albinger. Grades III. and IV. 
set offers a brief study of the chief characteristics 
four eee in ae re tion for the study of Children 

of Other t consists of twenty like sheets, 
a thee Eskimos, Indians, Dutch, and Japanese, 
phs each. It may be used as a in 

which a child reads a paragraph and asks, ‘ oO are 
they?” Children write the answer. The one who 
has the greatest number of correct answers wins the 


aa 


Printed on heavy manila tag, 9x12 inches. In a 
kraft envelope with full instructions. 
No. 404, 20 cards, per set 
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